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The New Zealand Cabinet 


HON. J. RX MARSHALL 


THE DEVELOPMENT of Cabinet government in New Zealand has 
followed substantially along the lines of its development in the 
United Kingdom and in other British Commonwealth countries.1 
The increasing complications of the problems of government have 
imposed much greater demands upon the Ministers who share in 
Cabinet the collective responsibility for the administration and 
government of the country. It has, therefore, been necessary, in the 
interests of good government and business-like administration, to 
ensure that the business of Cabinet is conducted on sound lines. 
Cabinet must have and in New Zealand now has the aids of an 
efficient organisation and a routine which enables decisions to be 
made expeditiously, but after adequate consideration of all the relative 
facts and factors, and which ensures also that, decisions having been 
made, they are conveyed to those who have the responsibility of 
executing them, and then that the execution is carried out precisely 
and promptly. The present system of Cabinet organisation has been 
in operation since 1950 and has proved its value. 


WHERE CABINET MEETS 


Before going into the details of Cabinet organisation, it might be 
of some interest to describe the physical conditions under which 
Cabinet meets. The Cabinet room is situated on the top floor and 
at the north-west corner of the main Parliament Buildings. It is 
adjacent to the Prime Minister’s offices. It is, therefore, isolated and 
quiet and not subject to any exterior distractions. Although it may 
be said to be situated in a tower, it is certainly not an ivory tower. 
The room itself is reasonably spacious and well lighted, both by 
windows and by artificial light. There is a plain maroon carpet on 
the floor, heavy brown curtains and venetian blinds. The furniture 
is austere and antiquated but not antique. It consists of three tables 
and a variety of straight-backed, leather-seated chairs, which must 
have carried the weight of Cabinet Ministers for almost half a century. 
Apart from the tables and chairs, there is a map of the world and 


1 See Government and Parliament, Ch. 1 and 2, by Herbert Morrison, 1954. 
1* 
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another of the Pacific area. From time to time other maps may be 
hung if Cabinet is dealing with matters of external affairs relevant 
to specific parts of the world. There is a set of the Statutes, 
Regulations, current legislation and estimates. There is also a clock 
and a telephone upon which inward calls are not received. There are 
no other impedimenta or distractions to the business in hand. 


THE ASSEMBLING OF CABINET 


When Parliament is sitting, Cabinet meets on Mondays. During 
the recess, the meetings are held on Tuesdays. The hour of meeting 
is 11 a.m., with a break from 1 p.m. to 2.30 p.m. Cabinet sits 
usually until 5 or 6 p.m., and occasionally sits in the evenings. 
From time to time the Prime Minister convenes special meetings 
of Cabinet to deal with matters of great importance or urgency, but 
the normal business of Cabinet is conducted at the regular weekly 
meetings. The Prime Minister presides, and sits at the head of the 
table. At his right is his deputy, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Holyoake, and 
at his left the next senior Minister, the Hon. Mr. Sullivan. The other 
Ministers sit round the table in places of their own choosing, with no 
special relation to seniority. The Minister Assisting the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary of Cabinet sit on either side of the Prime Minister 
—the former to keep the Prime Minister's Cabinet papers in order 
and to hand the appropriate paper to the Prime Minister as it is 
reached on the agenda; the latter to record the decisions made in 
each case. 


DEFINITION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Cabinet has been careful to define clearly the extent of the 
authority of a Minister for the expenditure of money and, in addition. 
a Minister has little difficulty in determining whether any matter 
coming before him for decision is within established policy or in the 
nature of an administrative decision which he is competent to make. 
Cabinet has also delegated, under precise and clearly defined terms 
of reference, some of its powers to Cabinet Committees. Because of 
the clearly defined spheres of responsibility, a Minister has little 
difficulty in determining whether a matter can be decided by him. 
whether it should be referred to a Cabinet Committee, or whether 
it should be dealt with by Cabinet itself. There are times, however. 
when a Minister, for good reason, chooses to bring to Cabinet a 
matter which he could properly decide for himself. He may do this 
where the matter is likely to be controversial or where the problems 
involved are specially complicated, or the right decision a matter 
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of doubt. In such cases it is valuable if a Minister can obtain the 
advantage of the collective responsibility of his colleagues. 

In The New Zealand Journal of Public Administration for 
September, 1954, Mr. Foss Shanahan, the Secretary of Cabinet, has 
given some reflections on Cabinet government in New Zealand, which 
set out briefly but clearly the functions and scope of Cabinet and the 
preparation for Cabinet, the procedure at Cabinet and the carrying 
out of decisions of Cabinet. I do not propose to repeat what he has 
said, beyond what is necessary to provide a framework of my 
observations of Cabinet administration from a Minister’s point of view. 


THE INITIATION OF BUSINESS 


While the control of the actual agenda is in the hands of the 
Frime Minister, it is the responsibility of each individual Minister to 
initiate. any matter that he wishes to raise within the jurisdiction 
of his portfolio or of any Department of which he is the Minister in 
Charge. Where the matter is one of policy, it is likely to be raised 
by the Minister on his own ‘initiative. Where it is a matter of 
administration it is more likely to be raised in the first instance by 
the Department concerned. In either case the Minister will normally 
have discussions with the head of his Department and with technical 
or expert advisers from the Department where that is required. 
The Minister may, if he wishes, consult others. The initiative for 
proposals that come before Cabinet for consideration may have been 
taken with the Minister in the first place by interested organisations 
who have raised the matter by way of deputation to the Minister, 
by way of remits from conferences, or by way of correspondence or 
press comment. The decision in each case as to whether a matter 
is brought to Cabinet or not rests with the Minister who is responsible 
for the administration of the matter in question. 


PREPARATION OF CABINET PAPERS 


Most of the matters which come for decision to Cabinet are 
brought forward in the form of a Cabinet paper. This is in the form 
of a memorandum addressed to members of Cabinet, setting out the 
question upon which a decision to required. In order to ensure the 
logical and concise presentation of the case, it is usual to follow an 
agreed form, which provides for a brief preamble, giving any 
background information that is necessary; the statement of the 
proposal in a concise form; the comments of the Minister, setting 
out the arguments for and against the proposal; if the proposal — 
involves the expenditure of money, a statement of the case and. a 
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reference to the vote against which the cost would be charged and 
of the amount available in that vote to meet the expenditure ; where 
expenditure is involved, provision for a Treasury report; if other 
Departments are affected by the proposal, an indication as to their 
views ; finally, the recommendations of the Minister, worded so that, 
if they are adopted by Cabinet, they become the decision of Cabinet 
as set out. 

The memorandum is sent to Cabinet over the signature of the 
Minister. The Cabinet paper is distributed from the Cabinet Office 
by the Secretary of Cabinet. It is issued with a Cabinet number, 
and the copies are also numbered, and adequate precautions are taken 
to preserve the confidential nature of the document. The Cabinet 
papers are normally distributed on the Friday preceding the Cabinet 
meeting, so that Ministers have the opportunity during the week-end 
of studying the Cabinet papers. The weekly agenda for a Cabinet 
seldom contains fewer than twenty-five items and it may contain as 
many as fifty. While every effort is made to ensure that Cabinet 
papers are as concise as possible, they are seldom less than a full page 
of foolscap, and often extend to several pages. 

Where a Minister is familiar with the problem it may be sufficient 
for him to read the portion of the Cabinet paper which sets out the 
proposal and the recommendations, but where the Minister is not 
familiar with the problem, or if the problem is one of considerable 
difficulty, it is necessary to read the whole of the Cabinet paper. 
This may involve several hours of reading during the week-end or, 
indeed, in the small hours of the night before Cabinet or the early 
hours of the morning when Cabinet meets. In special cases a Minister 
may arrange for an item to be included in the agenda without a 
Cabinet paper and to be raised orally by him. This is permissible 
only in special cases where the matter may be one of urgency or of a 
secret or highly confidential nature. A close watch is, however, kept 
on such items, and it is not unknown for the Prime Minister to request 
a Minister who has raised a matter orally to have a paper prepared, 
even though Cabinet may have indicated the decision that it is 
prepared to make. 


THE BUSINESS OF CABINET 


The agenda for a meeting of Cabinet is arranged so that matters 
which are related to one another are discussed in order. It is usual 
to deal with proposals for the making of Regulations first, but 
thereafter business is dealt with under such headings as Agriculture, 
Economic and Financial Policy, Administration, Transport and 
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Communications, External Affairs, Education and Social Services, and 
miscellaneous matters. The order in which the business is dealt with 
may vary from week to week, so that no Minister may feel that he 
has any special place on the agenda ‘and, therefore, any special priority 
or disadvantage in having his matters dealt with. é 
The business proceeds under the direction of the Prime Minister 
or, in his absence, of his deputy or the next senior Minister. The title 
of the paper is read and the Prime Minister normally invites the 
Minister in charge of the paper to initiate the discussion. Where the 
matter is not controversial, it is often sufficient for a Minister to say 
that his views are fully set out in the paper, and that he has nothing 
further to add, beyond making the recommendation set out. If there 
is general agreement, the recommendations may be adopted as a 
Cabinet decision without further discussion, and therein lies the 
justification for the careful preparation of Cabinet papers and for 
their study by Ministers before coming ’to Cabinet. If, however, the 
proposal requires some explanation, or if the matter is controversial 
and the Minister wishes to add weight to his point of view, he may 
briefly summarise and emphasise the arguments in favour of his 
recommendations. Ministers do not make formal speeches in Cabinet 
and it is unusual for a Minister to speak for more than two or three 
minutes unless the matter is more than usually important or 
complicated. 
When a Minister has introduced his paper, the proposal is discussed 
by members of Cabinet, and the Prime Minister endeavours to gauge 
the general opinion. It is not the practice for any vote to be taken 
on any issue. If there is general agreement as to the Minister's 
recommendations, the Prime Minister will close the discussion by 
indicating that he proposes to mark the paper as approved by Cabinet, 
which he does by marking and signing his own copy of the Cabinet 
paper. The Secretary of Cabinet in the meantime has taken a record 
of the decision for subsequent notification to those concerned. 
If general agreement cannot be obtained, the proposal can be dealt 
with in several ways. If it is apparent that the general view of 
Cabinet is opposed to the proposals, it may be rejected and the 
decision recorded accordingly. If it is apparent from the discussion 
on the proposal that there are different points of view which may be 
reconciled by a compromise, an endeavour is made to reach such 
a compromise by the amendment of the recommendation so as to 
provide an acceptable decision. If, as a result of the discussions, 
it is apparent that a matter requires more detailed consideration, 
it may be referred to one of the Standing Committees of Cabinet, 
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or to an ad hoc Committee specially appointed to deal with the 
question ; or the proposal may be deferred to enable further reports 
or additional information to be obtained. It is not the practice for 
Cabinet to decide any matter affecting a Minister or based on a paper 
presented by a Minister if he is not present, unless the matter is one 
on which it is known the Minister would concur in the proposed 
decision. 

When the agenda has been completed, the Prime Minister usually 
gives Ministers the opportunity to raise matters of a minor nature in 
which the Minister may wish to give information to his colleagues, 
advise them of the carrying out of 2 previous decision, or raise matters 
of a personal nature or matters upon which the Minister would like 
to obtain the opinion of their colleagues in an informal way. A strict 
check is kept on the kind of matters which may be raised in this way. 
If any matter which is raised should properly be raised in the form 
of a Cabinet paper, the Prime Minister will request the Minister 
concerned to do so. 

The only person present at Cabinet other than the members of 
Cabinet is the Secretary of Cabinet. Very occasionally, when Cabinet 
has to consider a matter that requires expert advice, the head of the 
Government Department concerned may be invited to attend during 
the discussion of the matter, and to contribute to the discussion, but 
he retires before a decision is made. If any member of Cabinet has 
a personal interest in any matter coming before Cabinet, it is his duty 
to disclose his interest and he retires from Cabinet while the decision 
is made. This fact is recorded along with the decision. 


CABINET COMMITTEES 


One of the most important developments of Cabinet government 
has been the establishment of Cabinet Committees to which Cabinet 
can delegate some of its authority so that a Committee of Ministers 
may give more detailed consideration to matters of policy or 
administration which would otherwise occupy the time of Cabinet 
as a whole. The most important Committees of Cabinet are the 
Council of Defence and the Committees on Economic and Financial 
Policy, on Government Administration, on Legislation and Par- 
liamentary Questions and the Works Committee. There are some 
other Standing Committees and from time to time ad hoc Committees 
are set up to deal with specific questions. Standing Committees are 
required to report to Cabinet at two-monthly intervals. These reports, 
in addition to recording the main decisions taken by the Committees, 
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may also deal with general issues which arise in the Committees’ 
work, and may also comment on trends or developments which are 
likely to affect Government policy. While a Committee may be 
empowered to deal with any particular matter, it will normally refer 
to Cabinet any new or important issue of policy which may arise 
out of that matter. 

The Council of Defence is set up to keep the defence situation 
as a whole under review, including questions of co-operation on 
defence with otker countries of the British Commonwealth and 
military questions arising as a result of our membership of the United 
Nations, and other treaty commitments. The Committee on Economic 
and Financial Policy is required to consider and to keep under review 
all aspects of economic and financial policy, both internal and external, 
including overseas economic and trade policy and immigration. 
It is also required to settle the estimates of expenditure and the 
allocation of funds to the various fields of Government activity and 
to authorise specific expenditure proposals within approved policies 
which are beyond the authority of individual Ministers. The 
Committee on Government Administration is required to keep the 
machinery of government under constant review, with particular 
regard to any changes in organisation and functions that may be 
necessary from time to time, and to consider and report on questions 
of policy arising out of the employment of people in the service of the 
Crown, including pay and conditions of service and superannuation. 
The Committee on Legislation and Parliamentary Questions is required 
to examine and report to Cabinet on proposals for inclusion in the 
legislative programnie, and to examine legislation prepared by 
the Law Draftsmen and to report thereon to Cabinet, with 
recommendations as to the action to be taken. In addition, the 
Committee deals with Parliamentary Petitions and questions. The 
Works Committee is required to review the annual Works Programme 
before submission to Cabinet, and to authorise the commencement 
of new works included in the Works Programme, and the expenditure 
on such works in excess of the authority of individual Ministers. 


CABINET ORGANISATION NOT RIGID 

Although the main pattern of the present organisation of Cabinet 
business was laid down when the present Government took office, 
changes and improvements have been introduced from time to time 
in the light of experience. This process will no doubt continue. 
The objective is to ensure that the administration of Government and 
the conduct of public affairs by Cabinet is carried on efficiently and 
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expeditiously. So far as the procedure and organisation of Cabinet 
can contribute to that end I believe that the present system does so 
and it will remain so as long as it is flexible enough to be the servant 
and not the master of the Cabinet. 


The Job of Political Theory 
D. M. MeCALLUM 


In a recent article on ‘The Limitations of Political Theory ’,} 
Professor J. C. Rees brought together a number of recent criticisms 
of the traditional procedure in political philosophy. In particular, 
he was concerned to challenge the monistic assumption that there is 
a single answer to the so-called problem of political obligation. Many 
demands are made on modern governments, and there are many 
reasons why people should obey, The main contention of his article 
seemed to me to be true and important, and needs to be summed up, 
expounded and driven home at the present time. He concluded 
by urging that ‘To appraise a programme of ends is one of the proper 
activities of the political theorist... . For . . . political activity can 
be appraised, and appraised by means that are not just arbitrary.’ 2 
He thought that this might ‘reassure those who fear that distrust 
of the philosopher’s grand axioms is the first step towards concerting 
the whole of political studies into “ value-free science ” ’. 

The English, or Welsh, fear of a ‘ value-free science’ springs from 
a long tradition. The locus classicus of English, or Irish, philistinism 
about theory is in Burke. Acton took care to discriminate between 
the Burke who was a liberal and the Burke who was an unprincipled 
opportunist. We might also be similarly careful in sorting out the 
contributions Burke made to a possible theory of social continuity 
from the contribution he made to the English cult of ‘common 
sense’ and practicalism in theorising, the refusal to think of political 
theory as primarily a contribution to learning and not primarily as 
the handmaiden of current practical policies. ' 

“Theory ’ is used to mean many things, and problems arising from 
its ambiguity are encountered not only at the outset, in attempting 
to define what political theory is about, but continually in theorising 
about the role of ideas in social change. For the role of theory for 
the theorist is different from the role of theory for the agitator, 
politician or professional administrator. What matters, or should 
chiefly matter, for the academic theorist, is the disinterested spirit of 


1 Political Studies, Vol. Il, No. 3, October 1954. 
2) Op. cit.,. p.25t. 
3 Ibid. 
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investigation, which tries to apply to the study of politics something 
of the careful observation, precision and exactitude of science. 
What matters for the politician is ‘ getting things done ’— or finding 
excuses for leaving them undone. The same problem crops up for 
other academic studies; for anthropologists in their relations with 
colonial administrators, jurists with lawyers, psychologists with prison 
authorities, schools or armies. 

Academic theorists may, like Laski, also be politicians. A politician 
like Burke may also be, in his case malgré lui, a theorist. But, as 
Barrington Moore Jr. has argued, much sympathy might be expressed 
with Pareto’s view, ‘Let us have theoretical theories and practical 
practices, for practical theories and theoretical practices are an 
abomination.’4 Intellectuals in politics are, like Woodrow Wilson 
or Laski, frequently too doctrinaire to be as effective in the actual 
game of politics as an untheoretical man like Ernest Bevin. And when 
a politician like Stalin turns to theory he rarely proves to be 
informative, though he may be illuminating, about social and political 
matters. 

Yet intellectuals, including academic political theorists, cannot help 
being partisan. They are bound, some of the time, to exercise their 
duty as responsible or public-spirited citizens, and take a stand on 
this or that issue. All that is contended here is that a continuous 
allegiance, of any very long duration, to a political party or movement 
(or even, it may be, to a special association or interest group, a trade 
union or church, for instance) may obscure, confuse or distort their 
theorising. There is no question (except under certain university 
statutes) of an academic theorist’s right to participate in partisan 
activity. But the academic should resist the practical demands put 
upon him and try to keep aloof from the war of slogans and rhetoric. 
‘In thinking about politics, take Rimbaud’s advice, take eloquence 
and wring its neck, and for eloquence read rhetoric in all its forms, 
open or disguised, in Burke or in Marx,’ as Brogan writes.5 
Alternatively, if the academic does engage in partisan activity, he 
should at least try to divorce his propaganda and his advocacy of 
policies from his theorising. 

It is true that the theorist who holds himself aloof from partisan 
agitation and activity may cut himself off from valuable sources of 
information and enlightenment. The best way of finding out how 
a party or organisation works may be to join it— though a recent 


pase dace Moore, Jr., Soviet Politics —The Dilemma of Power, Harvard, 


5 Is Innocence Enough ? 1941, Hamish Hamilton, p. 178. 
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important study, R. T. McKenzie’s British Political Parties, shows 
that this rejoinder can be pushed too far, and that the academic is not 
entirely without means of making good the deficiencies arising from 
practical inexperience. ' 

As Matthew Arnold maintained, ‘Criticism. must maintain its 
independence of the practical spirit and its aims. Even with 
well-meant efforts of the practical spirit it must express dissatisfaction, 
if . . . they seem impoverishing and limiting.” 6 Academic allofness 
may be very objectionable to the theorist with the practical spirit, 
who feels that, even if he does some harm, he also does some good. 
But the theorist who is an activist, a reformer, a practical man, has 
to be single- and narrow-minded to ‘ get things done’. He just hasn’t 
the time for careful and critical reflection about all policies. Painful 
as it will be to all men of good will, academic ‘ disengagement” from 
the practical or partisan demands for ‘urgent’ or ‘immediate’ 
solutions will mean that at least the academic has the time to be 
broadminded, better-informed, more exact, less rhetorical. 

For many people such exhortations immediately summon up 
clichés about the “ivory tower’ and the futility of theory for theory’s 
sake. For them ‘practical’ is an honorific word and it is ‘ theoretical ’ 
which is prejorative. On this view, it is only because we have certain 
practical aims that we hope to bring about that we are or ought 
to be interested in social and political theory. The case for ‘pure 
research ’ in the physical or natural sciences may be readily conceded 
by people who nevertheless insist that political theory has to be in 
some sense “ practical ’. 

There is a number of objections to the practicalist argument as 
applied to political theorising. First, there is still a considerable 
difference between studying policies and applying them, between 
investigating a theoretical problem (like: Is Michels’ “iron law of 
oligarchy ’ true of British political parties ? ) and advocating a policy 
(like: Down with Morrison, or Bevan). The initial ambiguity in 
“theory ’, as between theory in the books and theorys in action, has 
to be kept in mind here: advocating a policy may be part of 
participation in a movement or party which claims to have a theory 
or doctrine — Marxism, Thomism, Social Credit, Single Tax — though 
from the point of view of the academic political theorist these 
doctrines would be part of his subject-matter and might better be 
classified as ideologies, myths, programmes or platforms, albeit with 
an admixture sometimes of true theoretical propositions. 


6 ‘The Function of Criticism at the Present Time’, Essays in Criticism, First 
Series (Macmillan Edition), p. 34. 
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Secondly, the practicalist view that theory and practice are 
necessarily mingled in such a way that the ideal of an autonomous 
or independent theoretical interest is out of court may be challenged 
in this way. It is possible to establish the existence of a purely 
theoretical interest in politics as much as in physics or mathematics. 
Disinterestedness may be much rarer in social and political matters 
than in the natural sciences. Obviously when we are investigating 
political material our own personal and social interests are so closely 
bound up with our data that dispassionate study is difficult. But it is 
not therefore impossible as is so often contended. A single instance, 
namely the life and work of a man like Max Weber, seems to me 
to be sufficient refutation of the impossibilist view. And even in the 
case of men like Hobbes, Marx, Laski, etc., where their immediate 
practical or propagandist concerns are obvious, we could not account 
entirely for their productions without recognising that they were also 
motivated, in part at least, by the disinterested pursuit of knowledge 
about society and the state for its own sake. 

‘Political Science is in its infancy’, as Acton said. Why is it so 
backward P_ The practicalist answer is, in part, that political theorists 
have been too lofty, abstract, airy-fairy, remote from practical 
urgencies, their heads in the clouds spouting metaphysical nonsense. 
But there has never been a time, until comparatively recently, when 
political theorists have not been taken up with current practical 
problems and have not had their own recommendations and solutions 
to put forward. 

Before the mass democratic age, there might have been some 
excuse for the conviction of political theorists that they had special 
qualifications for advising the citizenry how societies ought to be 
organised and why they ought to obey this or that person or group. 
But why should the justificatory propaganda or the value-judgments 
of the political theorist win any respect nowadays when everyone, 
or almost everyone, has policies to promote or suppert or oppose, 
slogans to shout, prejudices and illusions to uphold? Why should 
the academic political theorist consider himself any better qualified 
than any other citizen to say what the state ought to be or do? 
The public and the politicians should not pay too much attention 
to what Professors of Political Science say. 

Even if he did consider himself so qualified, his influence is small 
The precise causal role of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau or Marx hin 
never been exactly estimated or accounted for, nor could we expect 
agreement on any single theory which proposed such an account 
But perhaps it can be said that when the ideas of isolated thinkers 
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who do not merely reflect or articulate more clearly already existing 
demands and inchoate and semi-conscious sentiments, do filter down 
(or up) into practical action, then they become vulgarised, distorted 
or simplified. This happened to Rousseau in the French Revolution 
and to Marx in the Russian. Those influenced by Rousseau during 
the Revolution or in the nineteenth or twentieth centuries did not 
study him in the careful, scholarly and painstaking way required 
if justice is to be done to a thinker of such inconsistency. Robespierre 
did not know his Rousseau as well as’'M. Robert Derathé.? Lenin, 
Stalin, and their followers did not know their Marx as thoroughly 
as Dr. Schlesinger, Professor Cole or Mr. Plamenatz. 

Men with a strong practical interest like the French or the Russian 
revolutionaries helped greatly to change the world for better or for 
worse, but they were not interested in developing social theory. 
As persons who had a strong interest in certain practical objectives 
they were weaker as theorists than Rousseau or Marx. An under- 
standing of Rousseau or Marx is necessary, but not sufficient, for an 
understanding of the Revolutions. In order even to understand 
“ Rousseauism * or ‘ Marxism’ as doctrines influential in revolutionary 
practice, rather than as intellectual systems or theories, we should 
need to know more about the works of many obscure or anonymous 
writers, since the distinction and originality of a Rousseau or a Marx 
make them untypical. 

The British tradition has been to study political institutions by 
means of political history (necessary as an introduction, but not 
sufficient if the distinction between the history of theory and currently 
going theory is to have any meaning). Political theory itself is now 
studied in British universities mainly in the historicist fashion attacked 
by Easton.8 Until recently there has been little interest in attempting 
to treat politics as a ‘ law-like’ field in the French or American way, 
though there has been some interest in recent years in ‘political 
behaviour’ or political sociology. ‘Political theory’ in this sense 
is positive rather than normative. 

Progress in such a study calls not only for disinterestedness but 
for at least something of the attitude which characterises the scientific 
way of working, even if the method is not, and cannot be, modelled 
on the method of the sciences. And, even in method, the political 


7 Derathé’s Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la Science Politique de son Temps, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1950, is an important attempt to sort out, 
and be exact about, Rousseau’s own system. 
8 David Easton, The Political System — An Inquiry into the State of Political 
Science, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1953. 
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theorist will try to formulate and test hypotheses (like the one about 
the ‘iron law of oligarchy’ ) which account for observed regularities 
in the functioning of political organisations. The theoretical objective 
of writers like Easton in political studies and Merton 9 in sociology 
is not to arrive at a closed, complete system. Like Weber they would 
insist that we cannot aim at or attain a complete knowledge of all 
the facts. Political theory would be incomplete, though in renouncing 
‘ system-building’ it might still try to be systematic. It would be 
disinterested, critical and would aim at precise observation and 
exact statement in the clear regions of the subject, though it might 
have to be content with groping and speculative formulations in the 
obscure regions. 

The conception of theory outlined by Easton and Merton is not 
open to the usual objection levelled at the notion of scientific theory 
in social studies, namely, that it involves premature systematisation 
and merely pseudo-logical schemes which are lethal. It is true that 
too much that is trivial and banal has been set forth in the name 
of such theory by Americans. Too many generalisations have been 
declared eternal social laws and have been exposed as particular 
ideological demands, as in the past. Too often the invention of 
terminology has been a substitute for the discovery of facts. This has 
been a function of the rapid and extremely uncritical growth in the 
study and teaching of the social sciences which has been going on 
both inside and outside the universities of most countries. 

The political theorist can adopt a scientific attitude towards his 
material without being naively ‘scientistic’ in Hayek’s sense.10 
Although he will not have available the rigorous, exact, quantitative 
or manipulative methods of testing of the prestige sciences, he may 
show that he is as much interested in falsification as in verification. 
This emphasis on trying to falsify would distinguish the theoretical 
enterprise from the attitude of the practical politician towards his own 
policies or ‘theories’ (in the sense of doctrines in action). His chief 
interest is in the manufacture of agreement, in persuasion. Where, 
as in a democracy, he is confronted with public opposition, it might 
be said that both he and his critics will, in a sense, be testing the 
soundness of his policy. But there is still a considerable difference 
between the rigorous testing of ideas in academic or scientific 
theorising and the advocacy of policies for implementation. 


9 R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Soctal Structure, The Free Press, 1949. 


ee A. fare. side cote tees of Science, The Free Press, 1952 
includes the articles on ‘ Scienti and the Stud iety ’ i . 
Sather ae sm an e Study of Society’, previously 
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A strong desire for or against some social change may be opposed 
to the discovery of the political truths that would go to make up a 
political theory. In place of the emphasis on precision and the 
preoccupation with falsification as well as confirmation, there is the 
temptation to manufacture persuasive evidence. Science may have 
its Piltdown skulls, but it is by science that the frauds are detected. 
But all politicians are to some extent liars, whether consciously or 
unconsciously. The political parties may enlighten the electorate 
some of the time, but they are also engaged in a conspiracy to deceive 
the electorate some of the time. Their policies do not produce the 
results anticipated or claimed for them or they are necessarily 
accompanied by results that people might not have wanted if they 
had known they were going to be involved. 

I have just been advocating a policy for academic political 
theorists, namely, the policy of eschewing the advocacy of policies. 
It does not follow that the political theorist has no interest in policy 
as such. The method of political theory should be disinterested and 
it should also be ‘critical’ (in Kant’s sense). It may therefore 
involve the criticism of certain policies on the grounds that they are 
utopian or will not produce the results expected. The political 
theorist might try to show, in a particular case, that if people want 
A, then they have to do B and C, and this would imply a criticism 
of a policy for A for those people who want to do B but not C. 

It is true, as Professor Rees says, that ‘political studies cannot be 
confined to a merely descriptive account of constitutions ’.1!_ But the 
way in which the student of politics studies the “normative problems 
of politics’ will be quite different from the way the partisan advocate 
of some ‘ appraisal” looks at them. If he is critical, disinterested, 
and concerned with exactitude, he will not merely engage in criticism 
of policies in the way suggested above. The ordinary “appraisals ’, 
confusions and inconsistencies of normative political thought will 
be part of his subject-matter. It is sometimes suggested that 
although the political theorist may try to make his work empirically 
well-founded, his attitude is just as normative as that of the practical 
man. On this view, the ‘empirical’ and the ‘normative’ do not 
exclude each other. But while it may be exceedingly difficult, in a 
particular case, to keep our own personal and social “norms ; 
dis-entangled from our effort to be objective and detached, it is 
possible in some cases, and it is possible for someone else to detect 
our bias when we fail ourselves. Reciprocal criticism between 


11 J. C. Rees, Op. cit., p. 257. 
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colleagues is constantly doing this job of correcting and showing up, 
and what it amounts to is the treating of a ‘norm’ in a given case 
as an object of study, as a fact of (somebody else’s, but sometimes 
our own) experience. 

Again, the work of the political theorist in its relations with allied 
subjects might be constantly exposing the unconscious political 
assumptions made by economists, psychologists or sociologists, 
particularly of the large numbers of those tribes who are committed 
to practicalism. In the same way, of course, moral theorists, 
economists and other specialists, should be able to show up the moral, 
economic or other underlying assumptions unconsciously made by 
political theorists. And fields of study should, in general, mingle just 
as tribes and peoples do. In the present confused state of the subject, 
it may be that we can often learn more from historians, economists 
and sociologists than from fellow political theorists. In particular, 
if the fear of premature systematisation is so great, then the method 
of a historian like Acton might be offered as a temporary counsel 
of modesty. ‘I have studied politics very elaborately, and more 
as a science than people generally consider it, and therefore I am 
afraid of writing like a doctrinaire, or of appearing zealous to force 
a particular and very unpalatable system down people’s throats . 
my plan has been from time to time to put forward a fragmentary 
view on one subject, and then another separate fragment, without 
pointing out the connection or interdependence of the two, and 
especially without trying to derive them from the fundamental general 
truths from which I believe them to proceed.’!2 But there is also 
room for those with the generalising, theoretical interest, the interest 
“only to connect ’. 

“The student of politics . . . should be committed to the study 
of politics ; that is to say, to careful and critical reflection on political 
phenomena — not more, but, equally, not less : for careful and critical 
reflection is no easy or trifling business..13 This is a succinct 
stateinent of one of the main requirements of the job. There is less 
propaganda or ideology in the ‘ Reflections’ of a Barker than in those 
of a Burke. But current political theorists need to venture even 
further beyond ideology, myth and illusion than their recent 
predecessors have been able or willing to do. 


reset in G. E. Fasnacht, Acton’s Political Philosophy, Hollis and Carter 
» Pp. oO. , 
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The Broadcasting of Parliamentary 


Debates in New Zealand and Australia! 
DEAN E. McHENRY 


EVER SINCE radio became common, recurring suggestions have been 
made that the medium ought to be used to carry the debates of 
legislative bodies directly to the body politic. As Sir William Haley 
once aptly put it: 

Parliament is the keystone of the arch of our democracy. Broad- 

casting is the most comprehensive, simultaneous, and ubiquitous 

means yet invented of communicating with the people. It is natural 
that from the beginning they should have taken a lively interest 

in each other.2 . 

Although frequently proposed elsewhere, only New Zealand and 
Australia broadcast their national parliamentary proceedings on an 
extensive and regular basis. 

The legislative assembly of Saskatchewan is on the. air for a 
limited period each legislative day ; various American state legislatures 
and local councils have experimented with television and radio ; 
special events have long been broadcast from the American Congress, 
and more recently spectacular Senate committee hearings have 
been televised ; important West-German Parliamentary proceedings 
occasionally are transmitted on both radio and television. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the experience of 
New Zealand and Australia since parliamentary broadcasting was 
instituted in 1936 and 1946 respectively. 


I 


Tue New Zealand Labour Party has long chafed over its treatment 
at the hands of the newspapers, the overwhelming proportion of 
which are hostile. One of its most common charges has been that 
parliamentary debates were scantily and tendentiously reported in 


the press. 
Between the landslide victory of November 28, 1935, and the 


1 The research assistance of Mrs. Eva Zimbler Huebscher is acknowledged 
with gratitude. 
2 ‘Parliamentary Institutions oa Broadcasting ’ in Parliamentary Government 
in Britain (1949), p. 68. 
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assembling of the new Parliament in March, 1936, the House 
of Representatives chamber was wired for broadcasting on the 
instructions of Michael J. Savage, the Labour Prime Minister. There 
was no consultation with the House. The Speaker of the previous 
Parliament had not stood in the general election. Parliament not 
having met, there was no new Speaker. By this unilateral action the 
New Zealand House of Representatives went on the air, beginning 
with the opening proceedings, and continuing to the present.% 

At first the broadcasts from the House were selective. Mr. Savage 
told the House early in the session that the Government employed 
people capable of controlling radio programmes. They were to decide 
what to broadcast from Parliament. Not all speeches would be 
broadcast, but only the most important debates on matters considered 
to be of interest to the people. Apparently no serious consideration 
was given to broadcasting Legislative Council proceedings; the 
second chamber, since abolished, was an appointive body of limited 
powers. After back-bench members of the House complained o¥er 
the virtual monopoly of radio time by ministers and leading 
oppositionists, it was decided to broadcast the “ whole of proceedings ’. 
Except for late sittings (beyond the normal closing time of 10.30 
p-m.) nearly every audible word uttered in Parliament can be heard 
by radio listeners. 

The beginning of parliamentary broadcasting in Australia was 
carefully planned. The initial step was taken when the Postmaster- 
General, as minister in charge of broadcasting, requested the joint 
Parliamentary Standing Committee on Broadcasting to consider and 
report to Parliament : 

(a) whether the broadcasting of Parliamentary debates is 

desirable, and 

(b) if so, to what extent and in what manner should such 

broadcasts be undertaken.5 
The Committee consulted parliamentary party leaders, administrative 
officials in the several governmental agencies concerned, and New 
Zealand representatives. Its report is a complete statement of the 


3 This account is based in part on a letter from T. D. H. Hall, then Clerk of 
the New Zealand House of Representatives, to W. R. McCourt, Clerk of the 
New South Wales Legislative Assembly, dated February 16, 1945, and on file 
in the Clerk’s office, Parliament House, Wellington. 


4 N.Z. Parliamentary Debates (1936), Vol. 247, pp. 32-33. 
5 Australia, Parliament, Eighth Report of the Parliamentary Standi 
Committee on Broadcasting Relating to the Broadcasting of Polite) 


Debates, September 26, 1945, No. 31 (G as 
cited as Eighth Report. 4 (Group H) — F5807, p. 3. Hereafter 
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aieae involved in introducing broadcasting. Its conclusion was 
that : 

The weight of evidence in favour of broadcasting the proceedings 

of the Commonwealth Parliament has convinced us that the 

innovation should be introduced in this country as soon as 
circumstances permit. We share the views of those who have 
expressed the opinion that the result would be to raise the 
standard of debates, enhance the prestige of Parliament, and 
contribute to a better informed judgment throughout the 
community on matters affecting the common good and the public 
interest, nationally and internationally.6 

The report proceeded to examine legal, administrative, technical, and 

other problems. 

The Commonwealth Parliament then enacted a law ‘to provide 
for the Broadcasting of the Proceedings of the Houses of Parliament 
and for other purposes ’,7 which has been in force since July 5, 1946. 
It directed the Australian Broadcasting Commission to broadcast the 
Senate or the House from seven national stations (located in the six 
state capitals plus Newcastle) and from such other stations as 
prescribed. The Joint Committee on the Broadcasting of Parliamentary 
Proceedings was created and given extensive powers over the whole 
programme. 

Broadcasting of the two Australian houses is carried out under 
general principles drawn up by the joint committee and approved’ 
by the Senate and the House. The established pattern is that 
proceedings are broadcast each day either house is sitting, from 
opening until adjournment is moved or 11.80 p.m. is reached, 
whichever is earlier. Rebroadcasting is strictly curbed except that, 
during dinner-hour adjournment, thirty-five minutes of question period 
is put on the air through recording. After an initial attempt by the 
committee to shift broadcasting coverage from house to house 
according to the importance of the day’s business, a regular assignment 
was made in 1950 of Tuesday and Thursday to the House of 
Representatives and Wednesday to the Senate. Each house tends 
to schedule its more important business on the days it is on the air. 
The following press report reveals a typical situation : 

The House of Representatives took advantage of two minor 

uncontroversial Bills — and the fact that it was the Senate’s turn on 


6 Ibid., p. 4. 
7 No. 20 of 1946. 


8 The general principles are contained in the reports of the joint committee, 
which ire Ganibered serially. The sixth was submitted April 7, 1954. 
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the air — for a little noisy relaxation last night. Radio-conscious 

Senators, by contrast, restricted themselves to dignified speeches 

on the Repatriation and Social Service Bills.9 

In both countries the inauguration of parliamentary broadcasting 
came during the tenure of Labour Governments. In New Zealand 
the motivation clearly was to get more adequate presentation of the 
Labour point of view to the people of the nation. After its launching, 
however, the non-Labour opposition became convinced of its value. 
Particularly after the shift in coverage from selective to whole 
proceedings the ordinary members of the House became vigorous 
supporters of Parliament on the air. When the National Party won 
control of the House in the 1949 election there was no question about 
the continuance of broadcasting. 

The Australian approach was multi-party. A regular standing 
committee was utilised to study the proposal and recommend what 
action should be taken. It consulted with the parliamentary and 
administrative officers likely to be concerned. Broadcasting was 
commenced under a statute that provided the framework upon which 
the practice could be built. Throughout the period since 1946, the 
support of Australian parliamentarians for the principle of broadcasting 
the debates has wavered little, if any. As in New Zealand, there was 
no change of policy when the Opposition became the Government 
in 1949. 

The launching of Parliament on the air was possible in both 
countries without recourse to large cash outlay and embarrassing 
visible budget increases. In New Zealand the National Broadcasting 
Service, a public body under a responsible minister, possessed the 
facilities required to send the debates out over the air. An order 
from a competent authority sufficed to put the scheme in operation. 
The cost, in effect, was borne by the listeners who paid licence fees 
on their receivers. It was largely a matter of displacing existing 
programmes. 

In Australia the Australian Broadcasting Commission, a public 
corporation, also controlled stations that, when hooked together with 
telephone lines of the Postmaster-General’s Department, could reach 
most of the people who were willing to tune in on Parliament. 
Although Parliament in both countries occupies large blocks of radio 
time, it makes no payment to the broadcasting agencies either for the 
physical facilities used or the personnel employed. No estimate is 
available of the cost of providing broadcasting facilities for Parliament. 


9 Melbourne Herald, September 18, 1952. 
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II 


THE PROBLEMS encountered in broadcasting parliamentary debates 
vary considerably between Australia and New Zealand, despite their 
special kinship, and are likely to differ even more from those of other 
countries should they choose to broadcast their legislative bodies. 

Administration in New Zealand is largely in the hands of the 
Prime Minister, as Leader of the House, and of the Minister in charge 
of Broadcasting. The desirability of a select or standing committee 
to administer the plan has been emphasised repeatedly. During the 
1940s there were several controversies between Government and 
Opposition over alleged unfairness of treatment in allocating radio 
time. In June, 1945, Mr. Holland, as Leader of the Opposition, 
protested being cut off the air at the 10.30 closing hour.!0 Two 
months later Mr. Holland and Mr. Fraser, then Prime Minister, were 
involved in another row over broadcasting ; the Minister of Finance 
in delivering his budget speech was heard over seven stations, while 
the Opposition leader was heard over only one. The Prime Minister 
conceded that he had forgotten his undertaking, given the previous 
year, that in the budget debate the Leader of the Opposition would 
be heard over as many stations as the Minister of Finance, but would 
honour it the next year.!! In 1952 the Labour Party, now in 
opposition, was complaining in similar terms over its treatment by 
the National Government.12 

Despite the primacy of the Prime Minister in New Zealand 
parliamentary broadcasting, the Speaker of the House inevitably was 
called upon to play a part in administering the system. Through his 
power of recognition he has considerable discretion over who has 
access to the air and in what order. In practice the Government 
and Opposition whips may make up lists of speakers and furnish 
them to Mr. Speaker for his guidance. Selection of back-bench 
members sometimes is done by lot. The Speaker was given authority 
by formal motion in 1940 to switch off the microphone if anything 
under discussion might aid the enemy ; he was further required to 
pass upon questions of which notice is given over the air.13 The 
latter responsibility continues and the Speaker has the unenviable 
task of preventing members from offending the Standing Orders 
through the wording of questions which may be withdrawn after the 
offending words or remark have gone out over the air. 


10 N.Z. Parliamentary Debates (1945), Vol. 268, p. 52. 
11 Ibid. (1945), Vol. 269, pp. 166-7. . 

12 Ibid. (1952), Vol. 298, pp. 1591-2. 

13 Ibid. (1940), Vol. 257, pp. 1-18 
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Australia has vested control in a statutory joint committee of the 
Parliament. Under the Act the committee of nine consists of the 
Speaker of the House, the President of the Senate, two Senators and 
five Representatives — appointed by their respective houses. The 
committee elects its own chairman. The committee met frequently 
during the period when it was framing ‘general principles ” and 
allocating broadcasting time between the two houses on the basis of 
the importance of their business. Since the regular pattern of 
alternation between the House and the Senate was adopted, the 
committee has met at irregular intervals when some change is 
required ; informal canvassing of the committee can substitute for a 
full meeting if only a minor matter is to be settled. In practice the 
Government party or parties take a majority on the committee: in 
1954 the membership was six Government members and _ three 
Opposition. From time to time the joint committee issues 
‘notifications’, which indicate changes in broadcasting arrangements. 
These are numbered serially and signed by the secretary of the 
committee, who is also sergeant-at-arms of the House.!4 

When the initial report was made on parliamentary broadcasting, 
the standing committee reported a number of wise decisions regarding 
the administration of the Australian service.15 The committee 
insisted that Parliament should delegate authority to provide for 
parliamentary broadcasts directly to its own agent, the Joint Committee 
on the Broadcasting of Parliamentary Proceedings. The Committee 
was given a free hand to experiment until it found the successful 
formula. The A.B.C. was directed to make the facilities available 
and to provide the technical services, but the Joint Committee was 
placed in charge. 

The technical problems also differ with the size and distribution 
of the population of various countries. In New Zealand the smallness 
of the area makes it possible to reach virtually all parts of the country 
through one high-powered station in Wellington. When the budget 
is presented another five or six stations are added. During normal 
broadcasting of the sessions, the one station—2YA (60,000 watts) 
— shifts its regular programme over to another station, which would 
otherwise be on the air only in the evening ; when an evening session 
is being broadcast, this station in turn shifts its regular programme 


14 For example, Notification No. 60, issued April 14, 1954, was headed 
Parliamentary Broadcast, Twentieth Parliament, Joint Committee on the 
Broadcasting of Parliamentary Proceedings’. It provided that the House 
should be broadcast that day, a Wednesday, instead of the Senate. 


15 Eighth Report, p. 6. 
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over to a special station that is not on the air at any other time ; 
the remaining national and commercial stations are not affected. The 
reception of 2YA is fair in the four metropolitan areas in the evening 
hours, but often poor in the afternoons, particularly in Dunedin. 

Much greater difficulty and expense are involved in Australia. 
In order to cover a country so vast in area it is necessary to have a 
number of stations carry the broadcast. The great majority of 
listeners can be reached through the seven medium-wave national 
stations mentioned in the Act. In 1948 the Parliamentary Standing 
Committee on Broadcasting made a careful study of ways of extending 
parliamentary broadcasts to remote areas.16 The only practicable 
method appeared to be the use of an existing short-wave or the 
construction of a new short-wave station. Since 1949 much of the 
‘outback’ country has been served by a short-wave station with a 
transmitter near Melbourne. The national capital, Canberra, has 
been able to hear Parliament over its own medium-wave station 
since 1953. 

Although the New Zealand system involves some rearrangement 
of scheduled programmes on two stations, the disruption is not great 
for the National Broadcasting Service. 

The Australian plan requires the displacement of regular 
programmes on eight key national stations (and one short-wave) of 
the Australian Broadcasting Commission. The A.B.C. called for 
selective broadcasting of Parliament in its recent annual reports ; the 
1953 report says : 

The many protests received from listeners also make it apparent 

that, as Parliament can be broadcast, over the channels now 

available, only by displacing other regular and widely accepted 
programmes for comparatively lengthy periods, this fact is in itself 
breeding antagonism towards Parliamentary broadcasts.!7 

The A.B.C. recommendation is for Parliament to examine the 
possibility of eliminating those sessions which do not make “good 
broadcasting ’’, including the repetitive parts of debates, committee 
stages, and formalities. Despite some convincing arguments put 
forward by the A.B.C. and others, Parliament has shown no disposition 
to reduce its broadcasting time. Admittedly the debates often are 
dull and the speeches too long to hold ordinary listener interest, but 


16 Australia, Parliament, Parliamentary Standing Committee on Broadcasting, 
Sixteenth Report Relating to the Broadcasting of Parliamentary Proceedings to 
Country and Remote Areas, September 11, 1948, No. 19 (Group H) — F5248. 
17 Australian Broadcasting Commission, Twenty-First Annual Report . . . 
1953, p. 7. 
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Parliament is not disposed to curtail its existing progremme. The 
suggestions for improvement often call for eliminating the Senate 
entirely from the broadcasting. 

The experience of New Zealand in its first year of broadcasting 
would seem to indicate that it is an unenviable task to select which 
debates or portions of proceedings should or should not go on the air. 
The pressures under such a system are so great that it is easier to 
broadcast whole proceedings. Once it is decided that all of 
parliamentary debates are to be broadcast, then the case for a wholly 
separate. set of facilities is strong. In Australia, this could take the 
form of an additional network of seven or more stations, of regular 
wave-length, but Parliament has not been disposed to provide the 
necessary funds. In the meantime, programme displacement continues 
to harass the A.B.C. and to disturb the listening habits of many 
people during session. The A.B.C. is probably correct when. it 
asserts that : 


. . . the final resolution of this problem in regard to the National 
Service will be achieved’ when technical facilities permit the 
carrying of Parliamentary sessions without the present disturbance 
of programme balance.18 


The mechanics of parliamentary broadcasting are similar in the 
two countries. In the New Zealand House of Representatives the 
proceedings are on the air from 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 
to 10.30 p.m. from Tuesday till Thursday, and 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 
. 2.80 p.m. to 5 p.m. on Fridays. National Broadcasting Service 
personnel handle both the technical equipment and the announcing, 
which includes identification of the participants in debate and 
occasional indication of the matter under consideration. The 
announcer’s interpolations are unobtrusive. The original equipment 
included only four microphones, so members speaking from the floor 
usually had to move from their seats on securing recognition ; to-day 
there are sixteen microphones on the floor. Extraneous noise has been 
a chronic problem with the broadcasts from the very beginning. 

In Australia, with two houses and definite statutory rules, the 
mechanics are somewhat more elaborate. Under present rules, 
the House broadcasts Tuesdays and Thursdays, and the Senate 
Wednesdays. The normal hours are 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
to 11.30 p.m., or until adjournment is moved, whichever is the 
earlier. An interesting and popular innovation is the rebroadcasting 
of questions and answers during the dinner hour, between 7.20 p.m. 


18 A.B.C., Twentieth Anane Report aan 1952, p. 5. 
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and 7.55 p.m. The houses are featured in reverse order of their 
broadcasts of proceedings: on Tuesdays and Thursdays Senate 
question period is heard first ; on Wednesdays the House has priority. 
The full recording is not used; technicians edit out personal 
explanations, points of order, and ministerial explanations. This is a 
delicate task, for members are apt to be critical of the discretion used 
in editing out portions of the question period. Under Australian 
House rules, most of the questions asked are without notice ‘. . . on 
important matters which call for immediate attention ’.19 The House 
questions rebroadcast are entirely of the without-notice variety ; some 
of the Senate questions rebroadcast are without-notice and some 
are on-notice. 

The other distinctive feature of Australian practice is the 
elimination of the adjournment debate from the proceedings broadcast. 
The reasons given for the exclusion of adjournment are : first, that 
broadcasting might induce members to elongate debate at a late hour, 
and, second, that most adjournment debates pertain to local matters 
not of national interest. In practice adjournment is often moved as 
early as 10 p.m., and only rarely later than 11 p.m., so few sittings 
remain on the air until the 11.30 p.m. deadline. Both statute and 
rule in Australia strictly forbid the rebroadcasting of proceedings 
without specific permission of the Joint Committee. 

The A.B.C. furnishes announcers and the Postmaster-General’s 
Department supplies technicians. Operator and announcer work in 
glass control booths in the rear of the chambers, where they can see, 
yet the announcer cannot be heard on the floor. ‘rhe operator can 
control each microphone on the floor (twenty-six in House and eleven 
in Senate) by switches. In a normal situation the only ‘live’ 
microphones are the presiding officer’s and the one nearest the member 
who has the floor. Even then the noise is very disturbing to the 
listener. 

The Australian rules governing announcements from the control 
booth are particularly explicit. They are to be confined to ‘a straight 
description of procedure, and business before the House’; each 
parliamentarian securing recognition is entitled to have announced 
his name, office or portfolio, political party, and constituency or 
state.20 Announcers are forbidden to include their own views or 
forecasts, and may not comment on absences. 

19 Australia, Parliament, Sfan‘ling Orders of the House of Representatives 
(1950) Ch. XII, rule 150. In practice. members often give private notice to 
ministers; such questions are popularly known as ‘ Dorothy Dixers’. 

20 Joint Committee on the Broadcasting of Parliamentary Proceedings. 
‘Standing Determinations’ (n.d.), rule 5. 
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Broadcasting has required no formal changes in the rules of 
parliamentary procedure either in New Zealand or in Australia. 
The 1950 House Amendments in Australia were necessitated by the 
enlargement of Parliament, not by radio coverage of proceedings. 
On the other hand, reduction of the time limits for debates and 
speeches perhaps was made the more imperative because of 
broadcasting, although the primary reason was the larger number 
of members. Defending the new time limits under the revised 
Standing Orders, Mr. Gullett, Government Whip, declared that critics 
‘. . . have not taken into consideration the effect, on the conduct 
of debates in this House, of the introduction of broadcasting of 
proceedings ’.2! The Senate Standing Orders permit speeches of one 
hour, but by a ‘ gentlemen’s agreement’ senators limit their remarks 
to a maximum of one-half hour when the Senate is on the air. 
The 1950 House changes in ‘Standing Orders reduced the limit on 
speeches at second reading stage from forty-five to thirty minutes. 
Members tend to take up their full time, but sometimes they tailor 
their talks to affect the timing of talks by others. The Government 
Whip once complained : 

I very much regret that there is no check on the way in which 

some honourable members indulge in this form of backing and 

filling, which goes on quite regularly in order to get certain other 
honourable members ‘on the air’ and to keep certain other 
honourable members ‘ off the air ’.22 

Although in both countries attempts have been made to keep 
to a minimum changes in procedure resulting from the institution 
of broadcasting, it has not been possible to suppress all. In New 
Zealand members soon after the House went on the air began 
addressing the radio audience. The Speaker has called members to 
order for this practice from time to time.23 Even when members 
conform to the custom of the House regarding the addressing of the 
chair, however, the presence of the listening public is bound to 
influence the form and content of speeches. 

Inevitably there has been a shifting of important business to the 
best radio hours. In New Zealand the hours 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
are the most in demand; in Australia the “prima donna’ period is 
from 8 p.m. to 10 pm. Even the presentation of the budget, 
traditionally an afternoon performance, has been shifted to the 


21 Australia, Parliamentary Debates (1950), Vol. 206, p. 950. 
22 Ibid., p. 950. 
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evening sitting. Likewise, private members seek to secure recognition 
in the desirable evening hours, but this is a matter that is settled in 
the party groups. 

The legal problems that emerge from the broadcasting of 
parliamentary proceedings are of considerable interest. In New 
Zealand no provision was made to safeguard members against 
liability for suits under the law of defamation. A study of the court 
cases, published in 1948, indicates real doubt whether parliamentary 
immunity extends outside of the walls of Parliament.24 The New 
Zealand National Broadcasting Service, a crown agency under the 
minister in charge of broadcasting, appears to be not liable to suit 
in tort for defamation. On the other hand, individual members might 
be held so liable. In 1948 the New Zealand Prime Minister promised 
that the Government would bring down legislation dealing with the 
privilege of M.P.s whose remarks were broadcast from the House.25 

Following the enactment of new legislation on the law of 
defamation in the United Kingdom during 1952, the Parliament of 
New Zealand passed the Defamation Act of 1954.26 The amendments 
made to libel and slander law apparently were not motivated 
by a desire to clear up alleged ambiguity regarding parliamentary 
broadcasting, but two sections (18 and 19) may further relieve the 
National Broadcasting Service of liability. This possible relief arises 
through the elimination of the word ‘printed’ as an adjective 
modifying the reports of Parliament covered under privilege. Some 
doubt still remains whether a member of the House of Representatives 
may be sued for libel for his remarks made in the House and 
transmitted by radio. 

The Australian Act governing parliamentary broadcasting provided 
that : 

No action or proceeding, civil or criminal, shali lie against any 

person for broadcasting or re-broadcasting any portion of the 

proceedings of either House of the Parliament.27 
The Solicitor-General had advised in 1945 that qualified privilege 
would apply if the whole of proceedings were broadcast, but that 


24 A. G. Davis, ‘Parliamentary Broadcasting and the Law of Defamation’, 
University of Toronto Law Journal (Lent Term, 1948), Vol. 7, pp. 385-94. 


.Z. Parliamentary Debates (1948), Vol. 280, p. 268. The question was 
aay by Dr. F st wis referred to the Davis article, cited above. After the 
change in Governments in 1949 no more was heard of the matter. 


26 No. 46 of 1954. 
27 No. 20 of 1946, Sec. 15. 
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it would be advisable to secure absolute privilege through legislation.?® 
The wording of the statute would appear to protect the A.B.C. and 
any station carrying the proceedings, but possibly not the member 
speaking. No remedial legislation has been enacted, however, to clear 
up the situation beyond doubt. 


The Saskatchewan legislation on the law of defamation provides 
a more satisfactory model. In 1949 the privileges and immunities 
of members of the Legislative Assembly extended non-liability to civil 
action ‘ notwithstanding that words spoken by a member before the 
Assembly are broadcast, provided that the broadcasting takes place 
while the words are being spoken’29 The Saskatchewan member 
clearly has the fullest protection of the three jurisdictions reviewed 
above. 


III 
Since New Zealand inaugurated parliamentary broadcasting in 1936, 
the idea has attracted widespread interest in many lands. It was, 
as Professor Lipson says, new in the history of representative 
assemblies.30 Overseas reactions to the innovation have been 
numerous. In general, the United Kingdom commentators have been 
hostile to the introduction of broadcasting into the British Parliament. 
Two Prime Ministers have taken stands against it: Mr. Chamberlain 
in 1937 and Mr. Attlee in 1945.5! Only Mr. Bevan, among leading 
British parliamentarians has spoken out in the House of Commons 
in favour of broadcasting proceedings.°2 It appears unlikely, however, 
that a body that refused even to grant permission to make recordings 
of Mr. Churchill’s wartime speeches for broadcasting, will allow the 
people to hear its proceedings over the radio. Some curious reasoning 
on the subject is revealed in a recent book on the United Kingdom 
Parliament. After touching on the New Zealand experience, the 
author argues that : “Topics in New Zealand’s Parliament, of course, 
are much more domestic than those of the British Parliament, so there 
is that much more reason for interest in the broadcast word.’ 33 


28 Eighth Report, p. 4. No record of this advice could be found in the office 
of the Solicitor-General in 1954. 


29 Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1949, c. 2, s. 2, quoted in Journal of the Society 
of Clerks at the Table (1949), Vol. 18, p. 67. 


30 Leslie Lipson, The Politics of Equality (1948), p. 348. 


31 Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates (Commons), Vol. 329 (1937), col. 
566; ibid., Vol. 413 (1945), col. 443. 


32 Ibid., Vol. 401 (1944), col. 913. 
33 Graham Cawthorne, Mr. Speaker, Sir (1952), pp. 134-5. 
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Actually, the reverse would seem to be the case. The British 
Parliament debates matters of such great importance that the 
proportion of listeners might be expected to be even higher than in 
the Dominions. Indeed, there would be much interest abroad in radio 
reception of House of Commons proceedings. 

Interest in the United States has been high, but it has not yet led 
to the adoption by any American legislative body of a: policy of 
broadcasting full proceedings. The Congress broadcasts and televises 
only ceremonial occasions, such .as the opening of a new Congress 
and the presentation of presidential messages. In addition, spectacular 
committee hearings of the Senate have been telecast. The Kefauver 
investigation of organised crime and the various McCarthy investiga- 
tions into alleged subversion have commanded huge audiences 
of viewers. The U.S. House, by ruling of the Speaker, no- longer 
permits its committees to telecast their proceedings. Several state 
legislatures have experimented with radio and television coverage. 

The Legislature of Oklahoma is the first one to establish a regular 
telecast of its House and Senate in session, but the programme is 
limited to a few hours per week. Perhaps the greatest barrier to 
further use of radio and television in American legislative bodies 
centres around the possibility of defamation. Until the Congress, 
in particular, develops restraints on the uninhibited use of privilege, 
there is grave danger of serious violation of civil liberties, which 
is magnified many times over by sending the libel out over the air. 
A further barrier is found in the relatively greater power of standing 
committees in the American legislative pattern. Many of the most 
important debates and decisions take place in committee, and a radio 
or television coverage would perhaps have to take this into account. 
Lacking a publicly-owned broadcasting system, the American Congress 
has additional complications in acquiring access to the air. 


IV 


PARLIAMENTARY BROADCASTING has not made any great changes in 
the conventions of parliamentary government. Within existing rules 
and forms, there has been some adaptation of the order of business 
to take into account the convenience of the listening audience. 
The late Thomas P. Fry was far off when he declared: 
To some this might seem merely a minor innovation, but I believe 
that it will have a profound effect upon the nature of parliamentary 
government, in that it will result in a closer and different kind of 
relationship between Parliament and the people, and in drastic 
alterations being made in parliamentary procedure for the 
3 
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assimilating certain stages of the proceedings in Parliament to the 

methods of a broadcasting studio.34 
Actually the relationship of member and constituent has changed 
little and procedure hardly at all. Broadcasting has enabled a number 
of remotely-situated persons to follow parliamentary affairs with a 
sense of intimacy that would have been impossible before the radio. 

Outside of the tendency to rearrange important business so that 
major ministerial and opposition speeches come at the most desirable 
radio hours, there is little measurable change in parliamentary 
procedure. The charge that members ‘play up to’ the listening 
public is frequent, but debate long ago was pointed at least as 
much to the general public (via the press gallery) as to fellow 
parliamentarians. Both the coming of democracy and the hardening 
of party lines required a shift in direction of persuasive argument 
from members of the legislative body to the voters. Radio broadcasting 
of debates simply adds another medium through which the legislator 
hopes to reach the people. Because that new medium is a direct one, 
taking the voice into homes all over the country, the member speaking 
has a more expansive feeling, and is apt to take more pains in what 
he has to say. He is speaking to the country, just as he was before 
broadcasting, but now he gets through to all who will listen, not just 
those few who can find some version of his remarks in a newspaper. 

Another common complaint is that, as one newspaper heading put 
it: “Radio Broadcasting Has Heightened Time-Wasting Wordiness 
in Parliament ’.35 It is true that the New Zealand House greatly 
extended its sittings after the introduction of broadcasting. But 
inauguration of radio in the House coincided with the coming to 
power of the Labour Government and the introduction of a great deal 
of controversial legislation. Differential diagnosis is next to impossible. 
It does seem reasonable, however, that the private members would 
seek recognition more frequently and speak at greater length with 
radio coverage than without. 

On balance those who favour parliamentary broadcasting appear 
to have the best case. In a modest way, radio coverage has increased 
political awareness on the part of the New Zealanders and Australians, 
has provided those interested with a full and un-edited (‘warts and 
all’) version of what goes on in Parliament, and has focussed attention 
where it ought to be — on the total deliberative process, rather than 
the occasional sensational episode. It has proven to be a valuable 
adjunct to the governmental process in Australia and New Zealand. 
34 ‘Australian Contributions to the Evolution oi Parliamentary Government 


University of Queensland, Faculty of Law (1947), Vol. I, No. 1 
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The New Zealand Social Credit 
Political League 


JOHN PENFOLD 


THE LasT two numbers of Political Science contained articles on the 
Labour Party and the National Party.1 It would be premature to 
attempt an article of comparable scope on the New Zealand Social 
Credit Political League, but this article gives some basic information 
about the League. 

After considerable discussion in the early ’thirties schemes of 
monetary reform dropped out of the public eye. Nevertheless a 
number of enthusiasts, banded together in the New Zealand Social 
Credit Association, continued, on the lines laid down by Major 
Douglas in his Buxton speech, to attempt the education of the 
electorate, particularly the politically active part of it, in the principles 
of Social Credit. 

The small success registered after two decades of this policy forced 
a number of members of the Association to the conclusion that on this 
matter at least Douglas’ views did not fit present-day conditions. 
Several years of argument within the Association led up to the 
acceptance in 1953 of a remit committing Social Credit to direct 
political action. While not all Association members were reconciled 
to the new departure, the results of the 1954 elections leave no doubt 
that, as a means of drawing attention to Social Credit views, political 
action was desirable. It is worth noting that, while direct participation 
in politics was thus forced on the movement by its lack of success 
through other means, those who now form the League are quite 
certain that they want, as a government, their own members only and 
that any concessions which may be made by the older parties will 
not be accepted as sufficient. Social Credit is regarded by League 
members as a philosophy, rather than as a series of financial 
techniques. 

Naturally enough, with such a short period of political activity 
behind it the structure of the League is still far from settled. The 


1 John Penfold, ‘The New Zealand Labour Party’, Political Science, Vol. 6, 
No. 1 (March, 1954), pp. 3-16. R. N. Kelson, ‘The New Zealand Nationa] 
Party’, Political Science, Vol. 6, No. 2 (September, 1954), pp. 3-32. 
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principle of decentralisation of power, however, seems unlikely to be 
changed in the near future. 

Membership of the League is open to all who are not members 
of any other political party, who agree to abide by the rules and 
constitution of the League, and who pay the annual subscription 
of 2/6. The objects to which members must subscribe are broadly 
described in the constitution, the essentials being the beneficial 
ownership and control by the people of credit and currency, the 
implementation of Major Douglas’ proposals modified as far as 
expedient, and the election of a government to carry out these 
proposals. Members of this government are to be unhampered by 
party ties. The stated objects have remained so wide, despite an 
attempt to define them more strictly, largely because agreement 
on fundamentals does not preclude strong disagreement in matters 
of technique, and any attempt to make the objects more specific 
would be sure to alienate the sympathy of some members. 

Members are grouped into electoral branches, one branch to each 
electorate. Though sub-branches may be set up within the electorate, 
the electoral branch, made-up of all members within the electorate, 
is the important body, with responsibility for membership, funds, 
determination of local policy and the selection of the parliamentary 
candidate. 

Electorates are grouped into a number of provincial areas, in each 
of which there is nominally a provincial branch, made up of all 
members of the League in the area. The word nominally is used 
as there is a wide variation in the extent to which these branches 
function. In Canterbury, for example, League candidates credit the 
provincial executive with much of their success, while in some areas 
in the North Island the provincial branch is a paper organisation only. 

Above the provincial branches and subject only to the authority 
of a Dominion Conference is the Dominion Executive. This is elected 
by Conference, and provision is made in the rules for representation 
to be spread between the North and South Islands. While the wide 
representation no doubt allays provincial jealousies, it meant in 
practice in an election year that the Christchurch members of the 
executive had frequently to act on their own initiative and without 
consultation of the full body. 

The relationship between the Dominion Executive and the local 
branches can be shown by a consideration of the League’s financial 
arrangements, the method of selection of candidates, and the relation 
between the platform and the floor at the Dominion Conference. 
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The League fought the 1954 general election with an extremely 
tenuous financial background. The constitution provided for each 
electoral branch to finance its own election effort. It provided for only 
a very small regular income to the Dominion headquarters, and did 
not provide for a campaign fund directly under the control of 
that body. - 

Dominion headquarters’ running expenses were guaranteed to begin 
with by a number of supporters, largely from Christchurch, and 
it was proposed to finance these expenses permanently by a weekly 
levy on branches. Though by no means all branches are up to date 
with their levies, the financial basis of the current expenses of 
Dominion headquarters could be regarded as fairly satisfactorily 
established. 

In addition to routine business, during the campaign Headquarters 
took on certain functions which related to all electorates rather than 
to any particular one. Chief among these activities were the issue - 
of literature to be sold by the League, and the compilation and 
distribution of a somewhat ambitious householder pamphlet. 

The decision to produce a pamphlet of this type was taken after 
all electorates had been consulted, and had agreed to raise their 
share of the considerable cost involved. Once again, the production 
of the pamphlet had to be guaranteed by a few zealous supporters. 
A large number of electorate branches have since honoured their 
obligations, and it seems likely that in the near future all but a few 
will have done so. 

It is apparent that for any extraordinary expenditure, Headquarters, 
having no large sums of money under its immediate control, is entirely 
dependent on the goodwill of the local branches. 

Selection of parliamentary candidates is strongly felt to be a local 
affair. The original rules (Rule 8) provided for the selection to be 
carried out by electoral branches. The branch nominees were to 
require the approval of the Dominion Executive, which also had a 
power of veto. In fact, however, while the Dominion Executive 
considered each of the candidates put forward by the electoral 
branches, in only one case was a branch asked to reconsider its 
decision. In this case the branch in question chose another candidate 
when the matter was referred back to them. The Dominion Executive 
gave great weight to local views and it is almost certain that had the 
branch referred to insisted on their original nominee the Executive 
would have accepted him rather than use their veto power.? 


2 This view comes from Mr. J. E. Colechin, Dominion Secretary to the League, 
and is supported by considerations referred to later. 
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Representation at Dominion Conference has been one delegate to 
each branch, with one additional delegate allowed for each ten branch 
members. Only these delegates may vote, but any member of the 
League may attend, with speaking rights. 

Conference procedure is extremely informal. There is no rigid 
check on delegates’ credentials. At the last conference, though a 
number of delegates had not been formally elected by branch 
meetings, they were nevertheless allowed full voting rights. No time 
limits were originally set for speeches, and it was not until the second 
session that pressure of business forced the appointment of a 
timekeeper. Although under the rules remits must be submitted to 
the Dominion Secretary twenty-eight days before Conference opens, 
late remits were in fact placed before Conference. 

While the Executive offered a number of recommendations, it did 
not steer Conference decisions to any great extent. In several cases 
those on the platform disagreed among themselves, and in other 
questions, e.g. the future composition of conferences, Executive views 
were over-ridden. Despite the weight clearly given to the views 
of Chairman Owen, the platform did not appear to dominate the floor. 

The League, then, is a loosely-knit organisation tending as far as 
practicable towards direct democracy within itself. Will it remain so ? 
While it is impossible to give a definite answer certain relevant 
considerations may be mentioned. 

Most of the individuals in the League have a terror of bureaucracy 
and authoritarianism. Strict central control is anathema to them. 
At the same time external facts seem to call for greater centralisation. 
The Social Credit campaign last year was excellent in some electorates, 
very poor in others. Differences between candidates provide a partial 
explanation, but differences in financial strength were extremely 
important. If the League is to make ar impressive showing 
throughout the Dominion, rather than in a few centres, it is essential 
that stronger branches help weaker ones financially, and it is likely 
that, if funds are to be used to the best effect, increased central 
direction will be necessary. 

This year’s conference considered a suggestion that no 
parliamentary candidate be endorsed until he has satisfied the 
Dominion Executive of his thorough knowledge of Social Credit. 
It was even suggested that the prospective candidate should submit 
to examinations to determine his knowledge. Admirable though the 
prospective candidates might be, it would be passing strange if such 
a scheme could be operated without the Dominion Executive 
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intervening in branch affairs. Discussion on the point was inconclusive, 
but a number of delegates appeared to favour the scheme. 

It is impossible to give an accurate figure of League membership, 
as rolls held at head office are at present incomplete, and not all 
branches have paid their capitation fees. The author's impression, 
however, is that fewer than 5% of those who voted for League 
candidates in 1954 are members of the League. If present efforts to 
increase membership are successful, conference procedure will need to 
be changed. More remits will be forwarded from local branches, and 
the Dominion Executive will be forced either to consolidate, or to 
select. Speaking rights of non-delegates will probably have to be 
curtailed or dispensed with. Representation at the 1956 conference 
has already been cut down to one or two voting delegates from each 
electorate, the decision on one or two to be made later. 

Perhaps the determining factor will be the extent to which Social 
Credit views sink into the unconscious of the electors, the extent 
to which people will automatically vote for the League candidate, 
as so many do to-day for Labour or National. The party whose votes 
in any electorate depend on a small group organising that electorate 
must take every care of the small group’s wishes. The party that has 
a solid bloc of voters irrespective of organisation need not be so 
careful to avoid treading on local toes. 


Labour Candidates for the New 
Zealand House of Representatives 


1890 - 1916 
Part 1: 1890-1896 


NORMAN D. STEVENS 


INTRODUCTION 


The labour movement in New Zealand in the years between 1890 
and 1916, and especially from 1906 to 1916, was extremely active 
and the events of that period played a vital role in the formation 
of the New Zealand Labour Party, as it exists to-day, in July of 1916. 
While the more memorable and exciting activity occurred in the 
industrial field, some of the more important activity, as far as the 
future of the movement was concerned, took place in the political 
field. It was, in many cases, virtually unnoticed and even to-day the 
tendency is for students and scholars to concentrate on the industrial 
side of the picture, with special emphasis generally being given to the 
strike of 1913 and its significance. Certainly that aspect of the subject 
is worthy of all the attention: that has been given to it but the political 
aspect has been sadly neglected and it must be admitted that the 
struggle to win votes and gain seats in the House of Representatives 
is worthy of much more attention than has so far been devoted to it. 
For while the industrial struggle ended in defeat and despair, the 
political struggle resulted first in the unification of the labour 
movement with the formation of the New Zealand Labour Party in 
1916 and eventually in the triumph of the Labour Party in the general 
election of 1935 and successive elections up to, and including, 1946. 

To the student, especially if he is a foreigner, the political aspects 
of the labour movement in this period are almost unintelligible and 
there is no source which gives a clear and detailed presentation of the 
situation. It is exceedingly difficult to ascertain who the various 
labour candidates for seats in the House of Representatives were and 
what party or branch of the movement endorsed their candidature. 
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Therefore it is. intended to present in this paper a detailed and 
comprehensive listing of all candidates who had any measure of 
labour support in the nine general elections, and intervening 
by-elections, that took place in the years from 1890 to 1916. It would 
seem better to include too many rather than too few candidates and 
so the criterion used is not the very strict one, that is so often used 
by commentators on this period, of whether or not the candidate was 
a working man but is rather the very liberal one of whether or not 
the candidate was endorsed by any section of the working-class 
movement. In fact, even candidates who were not specifically 
endorsed by any section of the labour movement but who, never- 
theless, announced that they were standing in the labour interest 
are included in this listing. 

In this paper, which is only a feeble beginning on a fruitful and 
largely untouched field, there will be presented in addition to a listing 
of the labour candidates for the House of Representatives and a record 
of their success at the polls, a brief commentary on what organisation 
or section of the labour movement endorsed their candidacy and: 
whatever background material on the personal history of the 
candidates or on the position and strength of the various labour 
organisations is available and appears to be essential to or useful 
in an understanding of the material. Finally there will be a brief 
summary in which some very general conclusions about labour’s 
political activity in this period will be drawn. 

This paper is based almost exclusively on contemporary newspaper 
reports of the elections. While newspaper records are not always the 
most reliable ones, they’ are often better than personal recollections 
and in most cases a fairly coherent and accurate picture of the 
situation can be obtained from newspaper reports if they are 
judiciously used. In this instance the relative scarcity of other 
materials meant. that news reports had to be relied upon almost 
exclusively, while clarity and accuracy were sought by checking a 
number of newspapers against one another. The newspapers that 
were used were : The New Zealand Herald (Auckland); The Evening 
Post (Wellington); The Press (Christchurch); The Evening Star 
(Dunedin); and occasionally papers from the smaller cities such as 
Timaru, Wanganui, Palmerston North, etc. The Maoriland Worker 
was also used for material on labour candidates in the general 
elections of 1911 and 1914. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1890 
To-day labour in New Zealand is a powerful political force but 
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it was not always so. It took crushing defeats in two major strikes 
to convince labour that their real hope lay in political rather than 
industrial action. The first defeat, in the maritime strike of 1890, 
started labour thinking about political action although it was not 
reaily until after the second defeat, in the attempted general strike 
of 1918, that they finally abandoned industrial strife as a major 
weapon and wholeheartedly embraced political action. 

With the forces of labour being badly beaten in the maritime strike 
early in 1890, their immediate action was to seek revenge on the 
Government which had helped defeat them and so in the general 
election which was held at the end of that year they cast their support 
behind the Liberal Opposition led by John Ballance and were a 
material factor in the victory of the Liberals. According to the very 
liberal accounting which is being used in this paper, labour supported 
forty-two candidates in the general election of 1890 and of those 
forty-two, twenty were elected. 

In Auckland there was a slight split in the labour ranks. The bulk 
_of labour was behind the United Labour Election Committee which 
backed the following candidates for the three-member Auckland 
electorate: John M. Shera, a soft-goods warehouseman ; William 
L. Rees, a lawyer; and William J. Napier, a solicitor. The Knights 
of Labour, however, was not backing the candidates of the United 
Labour Election Committee but instead backed one candidate of its 
own, H. W. Farnall, the secretary of the Knights of Labour and also 
of the Tailoresses’ Union. 

In Auckland the labour split was much more pronounced than jn 
Auckland. At a preliminary meeting of delegates from various trade 
unions, with the Knights of Labour also represented, a ballot was 
taken for the selection of candidates. Of the nine persons nominated 
William McLean, Francis H. Fraser and C. F. Worth were selected 
to be supported by labour for Wellington City. After the meeting 
had been held, the Trades and Labour Council announced that it 
would not participate in the campaign and several unions declined 
to take part in the Parliamentary Committee which had been formed 
to assist the selected candidates ; these defections were due largely 
to the feeling that labour unions should not participate in politics 
rather than to any dissatisfaction with the method of selection or with 
the candidates. Two weeks after the preliminary meeting, a final 
selection of candidates was made and at that time Thomas K. 
Macdonald was substituted for C. F. Worth, who had withdrawn 
from the campaign. The Seamen’s Union was dissatisfied with the 
method of selection and withdrew from the Parliamentary Committee 
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because they felt that the candidates should have been chosen by a 
mass meeting of union members rather than by a meeting of delegates. 
At a mass meting held by the Seamen’s Union it was proposed to 
support T. K. Macdonald, R. Winter and George Fisher but, as there 
were some objections to Macdonald and Fisher, no final selection was 
made. After this meeting an attempt was made by the Seamen’s 
Union to reach an agreement with the Parliamentary Committee as to 
which candidates labour should support but no agreement was 
reached. The Parliamentary Committee of the Seamen’s and Wharf 
Labourers’ Unions finally decided by ballot to support Macdonald, 
Winter and Fisher. 

Elsewhere in the North Island M. J. Gannon was put forward for 
the Napier seat by a large number of unions and Fred Pirani was 
selected as a candidate for Palmerston North at a public meeting 
held under the auspices of the Knights of Labour. 

In the South Island labour seemed to be better united and there 
was virtually no dissension. In Christchurch and vicinity all of labour 
was firmly behind the Trades and Labour Council which backed the 
following candidates: William Pember Reeves, Westby B. Perceval 
and Richard M. Taylor in Christchurch City ; W. Hoban in Kaiapoi ; 
Edwin Blake in Avon; William W. Tanner, a shoemaker and 
secretary of the Bootmakers’ Union, in Heathcote; F. S. Parker in 
Halswell ; and John Joyce, a lawyer, in Akaroa. 

Likewise in Dunedin there was complete agreement within the 
labour ranks as to the candidates that would be backed. At a meeting 
of the executive officers of nearly every trade union in the city, it was 
decided to submit the names of all potential candidates to the unions 
for consideration and to have the Executive of the Trades and Labour 
Council make the final decision and selection on the basis of the 
unions’ recommendations. The candidates who finally received the 
support of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Council and the Maritime Labour Council were: Henry S. Fish, 
whom the newspapers called ‘the right-hand man of the labour 
leaders ’, William Hutchison, a journalist and the president of two 
trade unions, and David Pinkerton, a bootmaker and president of the 
Dunedin Trades and Labour Council, for Dunedin City ; William 
Dawson, an ex-mayor of Dunedin, for Dunedin Suburbs; and 
William Earnshaw, a mechanic and engineer, for Peninsula. 

There are no detailed reports of the labour support which the 
following candidates received but there seems to be no doubt that 
they were backed by labour : Edmund H. Taylor in Thames ; 
Alexander W. Hogg, a miner and journalist, in Masterton; W. 
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TABLE ONE 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1890 


Total 
Vote 
Desig- yates ao Won > te 
Candidate : andi- or ec- 
geen nalione dete Lost _torate 
Bay of Islands J. Trounson [1 454 Lost 1,656 
Auckland City J. M. Shera O.L. 2,006 Won ‘9,457 
W. L. Rees (p) O.L. 1,761 Won 
W. J. Napier O.L. 1,319 Lost 
H. W. Farnall (p) LL. 262 Lost : 
Thames E. H. Taylor LL. 878 Lost 1,860 
Palmerston F. Pirani O.L. 994 Lost 2,445 
Hawke’s Bay W. Reardon O.L. 681 Lost 2,021 
Napier M. J. Gannon O.L. 972 Lost 2,077 
Masterton A. W. Ho Ole 1,069 Won: 2,120 
Wellington City GG. Fisher he O.L. 2,828 Won 15,816 
T. K. Macdonald O.L. 2,482 Won 
F. H. Fraser (p) O.L. 1,755 Lost 
W. McLean OL: 1,060 Lost 
R. Winter O.L. 716 Lost 
Hutt G. London O.L. 502 Lost 1,595 
Nelson F. W .Flowerday 1.2 94 Lost 1,423 
Wairau T. L. Buick Ox 712 Won 1,785 
Inangahua J. Drake O.L. 1,102 Lost 2,205 
Grey W. H. Jones O.L.3 1,090 Lost 2,199 
Ashley J. G. Knight O4 137 Lost 1,391 
Kaiapoi W. Hoban O.L. 550 Lost 1,487 
Avon E. Blake (s) O.L. 774 Won 1,362 
Christchurch City W. P. Reeves (s) O.L. 2,774 Won 11,706 
W. B. Perceval (s) OL.L. 2,721 Won 
R. M. Taylor (s) O14 2,613 Won 
Heathcote W. W. Tanner O.L. 854 Won 1,496 
Halswell F. S. Parker O.L. 548 Lost 1,296 
Akaroa J. Joyce (s) Or 750 Won 1,531 
Ashburton W. J. Sawle O.L.5 561 Lost 1,628 
Timaru W. Hall-Jones ¢s) 0.6 472 Won 1,485 
J. W. Twomey 0.7 366 Lost 
Waitaki G. J. Bruce O.L.8 337 Lost 1,401 
Port Chalmers J. A. Millar O.L. 647 Lost 1,521 
Peninsula W. Earnshaw O.L. 788 Won 1,448 
Dunedin City D. Pinkerton O.L. 3,209 Won 15,134 
H. S. Fish (s) O.L. 2,934 Won 
W. Hutchison (p) Ollie 2,833 Won 
Dunedin Suburbs W. Dawson O.L. 877 Won 1,890 
F. Wilkinson O.L.9 56 Lost 
Taieri W. C. Carncross O.L. 548 Won 1,410 
Invercargill J. Kelly Od2 633 Won 1,516 
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NOTES 


(s) indicates a sitting member. 

(p) indicates a member of a previous parliament. 

; stands for Independent ; 

O.L. stands for Opposition Labour 

| ve stands for Labour 

LL. stands for Independent Labour 

Oo. stands for Opposition 

D. stands for Doubtful 

1 The Evening Post lists as I. while The Zealand Herald lists as O. and 
The Evening Star lists as O.L. 

2 The Evening Post lists as D., The New Zealand Herald as O.L. and 
The Evening Star as I. 

3 Listed by The Evening Post as O. but by both The New Zealand Herald 
and The Evening Star as O.L. 

4 Listed by both The Evening Post and The Evening Star as O. but by 
The New Zealand Herald as O.L. 

5 Both The Evening Post and The Evening Star list as O.L. but The New 
Zealand Herald lists as D. 

6 Both The Evening Post and The Evening Star list as O. but The New 
Zealand Herald lists as O.L. 

7 Both The Evening Post and The New Zealand Herald list as O. but 
The Evening Star lists as O.L. 

8 The Evening Post and The Evening Star list as O.L. but The New 
New Zealand Herald does not list at all. 

9 The Evening Post lists as O.L. and The Evening Star as O. but The New 
Zealand Herald does not list at all. 


By-E.ections 1890-1893 


Total Vote 
.. Vote for Won in 

Year ‘nd pees ore Desig- a Elec- 

Electorate Candidate nation = a Lost rote 
1891 

Christchurch City E. Sandford G.L. 1,851 Won 3,597 
1892 

Wellington City W. McLean G.L. 3,405 Won 6,657 
1893 

Auckland City W. L. Rees (s) G.L. 1,182, Lost 3,011 

NOTES 


G.L. stands for Government Labour 
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Reardon in Hawke’s Bay; George London in Hutt; T. Lindsay 
Buick, a carpenter, in Wairau ; John A. Millar, General Secretary of 
the Federated Seamen’s Union and secretary of the Maritime Council, 
in Port Chalmers; Walter C. Carncross, a journalist and publisher, 
in Taieri; James W. Kelly, a tailor and secretary of the Southland 
Trades and Labour Council, in Invercargill; and John Drake in 
Inangahua. On the other hand, the following candidates probably 
received some labour support although the newspapers are not in 
complete agreement as to whether or not they did. Those candidates 
were: J. Trounson in Bay of Islands; F. W. Flowerday in Nelson ; 
W. J. Sawle in Ashburton ; William Hall-Jones and J. W. Twomey 
in Timaru; F. Wilkinson in Dunedin Suburbs; G. J. Bruce in 
Waitaki; J. G. Knight in Ashley; and W. H. Jones in Grey. 

Between the general elections of 1890 and 1893 there were three 
by-elections at which labour supported candidates. The first was in 
Christchurch City in 1891 and in that election Ebenezer Sandford, 
a compositor who had been a labour delegate to the Employers’ and 
Employees’ Conference during the maritime strike in 1890, was given 
the unanimous support of labour. In the second, which was held 
in Wellington City in 1892, William McLean was supported by the 
Federated Trades Council and the Knights of Labour. The third 
by-election was held in Auckland City in 1893 when W. L. Rees 
resigned his seat in order to settle a personal argument with another 
member (A. J. Cadman of Thames) who had also resigned his seat 
-and successfully challenged Rees. There is no record of Rees being 
actively backed by labour but as his nomination paper was signed 
by the chairman of the Trades and Labour Council, W. H. Worth, 


it seems reasonable to assume that he was again supported by labour 
in Auckland. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1893 


The general election of 1893 saw the Liberal’ Party, under the 
leadership of Richard J. Seddon (who had become Prime Minister 
upon the death of Ballance early in 1893), substantially increase its 
majority in Parliament. Labour, on the whole, continued to support 
the Liberals, although they did run a few candidates on their own. 
At this election some thirty-eight candidates had labour backing and 
eighteen of those thirty-eight were elected. 

In Auckland the Trades and Labour Council decided to run one 
candidate of its own and to concentrate on getting that one candidate 
elected. At first it was thought that W. H. Worth, president of the 
Trades and Labour Council, would be the candidate but when he 
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declined to stand, Thomas Tudehope, a carpenter and treasurer of 
the Amalgamated Carpenters’ Union, was selected to take Worth’s 
place as the labour candidate for Auckland City. The Trades and 
Labour Council gave no active support to any candidates other than 
Tudehope. The Knights of Labour, however, backed Sir George Grey 
and W. J. Napier in addition to Tudehope. For the other seats in 
the Auckland province, the Knights of Labour backed the following 
candidates: J. Harrison in Marsden ; Jackson Palmer, a solicitor, 
in Waitemata; Frank Lawry in Parnell; William F. Massey in 
Franklin ; G. L. Peacocke in Waipa ; Alfred J. Cadman in Waikato ; 
E. H. Taylor in Thames; and G. V. Stewart in Bay of Plenty. 
John M. Shera who had been successfully backed by labour in 1890 
was apparently dropped in 1893 and although he did again contest 
Auckland City, he polled fewer than 800 votes and lost his seat. 

In Wellington organised labour made overtures first to Edward 
Tregear, head of the Labour Bureau, and then to Prime Minister 
Seddon to stand with labour backing for Wellington City but Tregear 
declined to stand and Seddon preferred to contest the Westland seat 
again. Finally the Trades and Labour Council decided to support 
Sir Robert Stout, W. McLean and F. H. Fraser. The Amalgamated 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union had already announced that it was 
backing Stout and McLean; the Knights of Labour and the 
Bootmakers’ Society had previously announced their support of all 
three of the candidates selected by the Trades and Labour Council. 
In addition to these groups, the Liberal and Labour Electoral 
Convention also backed Stout, McLean and Fraser. T. K. Macdonald 
and G. Fisher, both of whom labour had supported in 1890, both 
stood again but neither was officially endorsed by any section of the 
labour movement. It is highly probable, however, that both 
Macdonald and Fisher got the votes of many working men and for 
this reason they are again listed as labour candidates. 

In other electorates in the North Island, the following candidates 
received labour support: J. P. Leary was asked to stand by and 
was supported by several unions for the Palmerston North seat ; 
A. W. Hogg was supported by the Knights of Labour for the 
Masterton seat; and C. W. Reardon in Hawke’s Bay, J. Trounson 
in Bay of Islands, and F. Pirani in Palmerston North, all of whom 
labour backed in 1890, are assumed to have again received some 
measure of labour suppurt. 

Other than the fact that the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants backed W. P. Reeves, R. M. Taylor and W. Hoban for the 
Christchurch City seats, there is no precise record of labour’s position 
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Electorate 


Bay of Islands 
Marsden ~ 
Waitemata 
Auckland City 


Parnell 
Franklin 
Waipa 
Waikato 
Thames 

Bay of Plenty 
Hawke’s Bay 
Masterton 
Palmerston 


Wellington City 


Wairua 


Avon 
Christchurch City 


Lyttelton 


Timaru 
Waikouaiti 
Chalmers — 
Dunedin City 


Caversham 
Taieri 
Invercargill 
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THe GENERAL ELECTION OF 1893 


Candidate 


J. Trounson 

J. Harrison 

J. Palmer (s) 
Sir G. Grey (s) 


W. F. Massey 
G. Peacocke 

. J. Cadman (s) 
. H. Taylor 

. V. Stewart 

. W. Reardon 

: Hogg (s) 
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W. W. Tanner (s) 
W. P. Reeves (s) 
E. Sandford (s) 
R. M. Taylor (s) 
W. Hoban 

J. Joyce (s) 

E. Blake (s) 

W. Hall-Jones (s) 
G. J. Bruce 

J. A. Millar 

D. Pinkerton (s) 
W. Earnshaw (s) 
W. Hutchison (s) 
A. Morrison 

W. C. Carncross (s) 
J. W. Kelly (s) 
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(r) Macdonald was elected in 1890 and sat in the 1890-93 parliament for 
about one year and then resigned. 
O. stands for Opposition 
I, stands for Independent 
M. _ stands for Ministerial 
stands for Labour 


‘By-E.ections 1893-1896 


bone Total Vote 
Year and : Desig- ee OE We in 
Candidate : Candi- or Elec- 
Electorate nation dete Luastenhiheare 
1895 
(petene: City T. Thompson (p) G. 5,528 Won 9,063 
Christchurch City R. M. Taylor (p) G. 3,196 Lost 12,212 
NOTES 


G. stands for Government 


in Canterbury. It seems obvious, though, that there was a split in 
the ranks as four candidates who, on the basis of the 1890 campaign, 
could be expected to have labour support are listed in standing in 
Christchurch City. From the voting figures it can be surmised that 
probably all of labour backed W. P. Reeves while there was 
considerable disagreement as to which two of the other three 
candidates should receive the labour vote. W. W. Tanner was 
apparently a unanimous labour choice for Avon, while in Lyttelton 
J. Joyce seems to have received the bulk of labour’s support although 
another candidate, E. Blake, probably had some labour backing. 

In the Dunedin area labour was again quite strongly united. The 
Ministerial-Liberal-Labour ticket in Dunedin City was D. Pinkerton, 
W. Earnshaw and W. Hutchison. The Knights of Labour backed 
those three candidates and also J. A. Millar in Chalmers and Arthur ~ 
Morrison, a salesman and a member of the Knights of Labour, in 
Caversham. The Dunedin Workers’ Political Committee, the political 
outlet of the Trades and Labour Council, backed the same five 
candidates as the Knights of Labour and in addition G. J. Bruce 
in Waikouaiti. 
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In Oamaru and Timaru labour candidates were selected but in 
both cases they withdrew before they had been officially nominated. 
In Oamaru the candidate was G. Leslie and in Timaru it was Steve 
Boreham, a shearer and an active trade-unionist. Henry S. Fish stood 
for re-election in Dunedin City but he was not supported by labour 
in this election and came in fourth, about 300 votes behind Hutchison. 
W. Carncross in Taieri, W. Hall-Jones in Timaru, and J. W. Kelly in 
Invercargill are all assumed to have labour backing again, especially 
since there was no labour candidate standing in any of these 
electorates. : 

There were two by-elections in which labour took an active role 
between the general election of 1893 and that of 1896. The first was 
in Auckland City in 1895 and there was a good deal of controversy 
over the selection of the labour candidate for this by-election. When 
Sir George Grey resigned his seat in 1895, the labour section of the 
Liberal Association decided that there ought to be a straight labour 
candidate and so selected John Fawcus, an ex-chairman of the 
Auckland Trades and Labour Council. The Central Council of Labour 
and Political Organisations (an organisation formed by representatives 
of the Trades and Labour Council, the Knights of Labour, the 
Women’s Political League, the Workers’' Political Reform League, 
and the Liberal Association) also selected Fawcus by a vote of 
twenty-two to two over Thomas Thompson. Premier Seddon then 
selected Thompson as the official Government candidate without 
consulting the labour interests and this caused much controversy. 
After many discussions, and amidst rumours that labour had been 
promised the Eden and Waitemata Liberal nominations in the 1896 
general election, the Central Council of Labour and _ Political 
Organisations voted twelve to eight, with seven delegates abstaining, 
to replace Fawcus with Thompson. Fawcus thereupon withdrew 
from the contest and although there were threats that labour would 
not support Thompson, the threats never materialised. The other 
by-election was in Christchurch City in 1896 and in that by-election 
the labour organisations nominated and supported Richard M. Taylor, 
the official candidate of the Liberal Party. 


Reviews 


THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF JOHN ADAMS: Representative Selections, 
edited with an introduction by Grorce A. PEEK, Jr. The Liberal 
Arts Press, New York, 1954. 223 pages. 


THIs VOLUME is the eighth in the American Heritage Series, a 
collection of cheap reprints which. will be useful in particular to 
students of American history and -political thought. The Political 
Writings of John Adams, however, while containing some items of 
restricted interest, should engage the attention of a wider public for the 
light which it casts on the eighteenth-century outlook. As the conflicts in 
seventeenth-century England resulted in the most stimulating political 
thought of that period, so the strains in eighteenth-century France and 
America produced the outstanding contributions to the political thinking 
of the Enlightenment. Hitherto the student (in British countries at least) 
has had little direct acquaintance with American theorists other than Paine 
and the authors of ‘The Federalist’, and this useful selection from the 
writings of John Adams will be a welcome addition to that in some respects 
inadequate sample. Horace White’s comment that the American constitution 
“is based upon the philosophy of Hobbes and the religion of Calvin’ is 
somewhat startling if one expects from the late eighteenth century due 
fidelity to the ideas of natural rights, of the supremacy of reason, and of 
the fundamental goodness and ultimate perfectibility of man as expounded 
by Paine and Condorcet, but in Adams one finds plenty of justification for 
that view, predating, be it noted, the excesses of the French Revolution. 
It must not be supposed, of course, that Adams is totally unaffected by the 
climate of eighteenth-century opinion: his thought embodies several of 
the inarticulate major premises of the Enlightenment, in particular the 
supposition that there are constant and universal principles of human 
nature (though in describing their character he relies more on Machiavelli 
and Hobbes than do his more sanguine contemporaries), and that it is 
possible to deduce from these a type of constitutional mechanism which 
represents, for all times and places, the best form of government (in 
elaborating which, he follows Polybius and his seventeenth,century 
successors, the Classical Republicans). Adams is by no means an original 
thinker, and one of the chief merits of this book is the speculation which 
it provokes concerning the nature, origin and significance of his divergences 
from what are generally taken to be. the characteristic views ‘of the 
eighteenth century on the problems of society and :government. ' 

If Adams is in less than full accord with his:better-known contemporaries, 
it must not be supposed that (like Malthus, say, or Hegel).hd. starids' closer 
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to the twentieth century than they do. While in one sense he can be called 
the father of American conservatism, from another (and I think more 
significant) point of view he stands at the end of a dying tradition, the 
tradition of classical republicanism. His writings, though of considerable. 
historical interest, are almost devoid of contemporary relevance ; indeed, 
it is surprising how little he has to say to us, how contrived and confused 
his disquisitions on checks and balances appear in retrospect to be. Even 
Professor Peek, who in his short but useful introduction attempts to portray 
his client in a favourable light, makes no serious effort to argue the contrary. 
The only point at which his pleading seems to have led him seriously astray 
is when he remarks (of Adams), ‘His is the tradition of Edmund 
Burke. . . .. Adams is much closer in spirit to the rationalistic, cosmopolitan 
and urbane Toryism of David Hume than he is to the romantic, nationalistic 
and sometimes hysterical conservatism of Burke. Whether one regards this 
as ground for praise or for blame is a matter of taste: but for an insight 
into the nature of American conservatism in its post-Federalist phases 
(and, for that matter, into other facets of American society) Burke will be 
found a more helpful guide than Hume — or John Adams. 

R. H. BROOKES 


NEW ZEALAND — THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITS LAWS AND CONSTITUTION. 
Under the General Editorship of J. L. Rosson, LL.M., PH.D., with 
specialist contributors. Stevens and Sons Ltd., London, 1954. 384 
“Pages. 


THIS VOLUME is one of a British Commonwealth series on the 
cevelopment of laws and constitutions issued under the general 
editorship of Professor George W. Keeton. Dr. Robson is the General 
Editor of the New Zealand volume and the contributors are Professor 
I. D. Campbell and Messrs. J. W. Bain, E. J. Haughey and K. J. Scott. 
Tuey have produced a volume of outstanding interest and importance and 
made a permanent contribution to our legal literature. Every chapter 
is written, with thoroughness and care and with due regard to proportion. 
The captious reader will find it difficult to detect any examples of indifferent 
literary style or of loose exposition. The volume is attractively produced, 
with bibliographic index and lists of statutes and cases. A chronological 
table is included and links New Zealand legislation with important events 
in the first hundred years of our history. The publication of such a work 
indicates a growing national maturity, as it affords evidence of a tendency 
on the part of New Zealand lawyers to analyse objectively the development 
of their own legal system. Inevitably a volume of such scope and purpose 
deals less with case law than with statutes. 
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The introduction by Dr. Robson and Mr. Scott is a valuable synopsis 
of early constitutional development in New Zealand. They trace the 
devolution of power from the Governor to the democratic institutions of 
the present day. This passage of our history is a-lively, fascinating story, 
where vivid personalities often overshadow abstract principles. The more 
limited discretion of the modern Governor-General is carefully analysed. 
The reader is prepared for the succeeding chapters which discuss in greater 
detail the organisation of the Courts and the problems of the legislator. 

In the next chapter, enfitled ‘Parliament’, Mr. Scott summarises with 
admirable economy of space the legislative history of the constitution. 

“The Judicial System” is reviewed by Mr. Bain, who traces the 
development of the Courts of Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction. He records 
the arguments for and against the retention of the Grand Jury. and the 
Special Jury. He, however, withholds his views on the institution of a 
permanent Court of Appeal. Mr. Bain discusses the constitutional privileges 
and duties of the judges and magistrates, and the organisation of the 
legal profession. 

The General Editor, with Mr. Scott, writes on ‘Public Administration 
and Administrative Law’. The discussion of administrative tribunals and 
their peculiar procedures is- enlivened by an account of the controversial 
Lewis case. While many readers, will accept the authors’ view that 
Mr. Lewis’s removal from office was a valid ministerial act, they may still 
wish to debate the justice of the treatment meted out to him. 

Dr. Robson without collaboration has contributed the chapters on 
“Social Legislation ’, ‘ Industrial Relations ’, ‘ Monopoly and Price Control ’, 
“Marketing and the Primary Producer’ and ‘Exchange Control and 
Banking’. These passages in the book are for the most part useful 
summaries of legislation, enlivened by Dr. Robson’s comments on the 
social problems which gave rise to the various enactments. After a discussion 
on the growth of centralisation he concludes : 

the broad trend has been at the expense of local interest and 

participation. There is little local interest in the work done by hospital 

boards or education boards. The school committee system is kept alive 
by a few valiant souls in the community. . . . The lethargy that pervades 
the community in these matters is one of the serious problems facing 

New Zealand. . . . The trend towards centralisation cannot be reversed 

until the structure of local body administration has been altered and 

strengthened. . . .’ 

Professor Campbell contributes a notable chapter on ‘Criminal Law’. 
He traces the early adoption of English Criminal Law in the young colony 
and demonstrates that, whatever vague idealism existed in the community 
during the first two decades, the penal system remained crude and in 
many respects almost barbarous. Fortunately more humanitarian influences 
were at work and thereafter there has been, at least in legislation, a steady 
reform in the organisation of prisons and the treatment of their inmates. 

sda 
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The Criminal Justice Act, 1954, which was enacted after, this volume. was 
written, is but a logical step in the long-term process. Professor Campbell 
discusses the adoption of our criminal code, which was clearly contrary 
to the general tendency towards an earthy pragmatism in the earlier days 
of the Colony. . He discusses the troublesome question of “mens rea’, 
which bedevils all criminal systems based on the Common Law. He 
concludes with stimulating discussion on Criminal Law and Bere ee 
Liberty. . He ends on a cautious note : 

Research into the causes of crime eau the effectiveness of existing 
measures of prevention or punishment has in the past been slight. There 
are signs of new vigour in this direction. But the population is small 
and the facilities for research are very limited. Reliance must continue 
to be placed principally on investigations made overseas for any major 
advances in the understanding of crime and the criminal.’ 

Professor Campbell also contributes the chapter on ‘Family Law’ to 
which he has already made an independent contribution in his well-known 
work on the Law of Adoption. 

Mr. Haughey has written on ‘ The Historical Development of the Civil 
Law’. He has managed to compress into less than forty pages a most 
formidable volume of legislation. Limitations of space have no doubt 
prevented his discussing many of the interesting aspects of law which have 
been modified by the enactments so carefully summarised. For example, 
one would have appreciated Mr. Haughey’s views on the doctrine of 
indefeasibility of title under the Land Transfer system. He must at times 
have felt sorely tempted to embark on some discussion of the statutory 
modifications of the Common Law pertaining to contracts and torts. 

Dr. Robson and Mr. Bain are the authors of the final chapter on ‘ Legal 
Trends within New Zealand’. They discuss the growing importance of 
status as a legal concept and the modifications by legislation of the 
traditional Common Law freedom of contract. Using as illustrations such 
contentious topics as betting, sale of liquor, illegal operations, industrial 
relations, tax evasion, they demonstrate how in various directions the zeal 
of the reformer has been frustrated. A timely tribute is paid to the work 
of the Law Revision Committee since its inauguration in 1937. The activities 
of that body have for the most part fallen within the ambit of ‘ Lawyer’s 
law’, rather than in the wider field of social and industrial legislation. 
With care and discrimination it has initiated the removal of many defects 
in our private law. In some notable instances it has not waited for a 
legislative precedent from abroad, but has pioneered in fresh territory 
where the circumstances have warranted such a course. The authors 
conclude with a valuable suggestion that the time has arrived for setting 
up a special committee on public law (pp. 355-6) to review clinically the 
activities of individual Government Departments and if possible to correlate 
the ideas and efforts of each to the advantage of the community. 
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So many treatises are written in a form and style that deters the 
uninitiated student from seeking to widen his knowledge by general reading. 
This volume expounds the law with clarity and precision but can be fully 
appreciated by an interested reader without legal training. It is hoped that 
Dr. Robson and his learned associates, in writing the most comprehensive 
of textbooks on New Zealand law, will provoke further monographs from 
research students. Those who are interested in adding to local legal 
scholarship have an invaluable starting point in these pages. . 

A. L. HASLAM 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SWISS REPUBLIC by R. C. GHosu. Calcutta, 
The World Press Ltd., 1953, 192 pages. THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
OF SWITZERLAND : TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY by C, HUuGHEs. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1954. 223 pages. 


PROFESSOR GHOSH has written a general account of Swiss government, 
designed for Indian students taking a course in comparative political 
institutions. As the latest book of its kind it will be quite helpful 
to students taking a similar course elsewhere. Its readers should 
hesitate to accept at their face value all of the author’s comments on the 
politics of Britain, France, and the United States; indeed, perhaps the 
chief value of some passages will be as material for exercises in the place 
of evidence and the emotions in the social sciences, for with regard to both 
the author’s canons are all his own. More than other books on Switzerland, 
it should make students realise how little evidence the foreigner has for 
many of the assertions about Swiss government which he reads in text 
after text. Professor Ghosh has given the authorities for his own assertions : 
they range from Adams and Cunningham, writing in 1884, to the Swiss 
envoy in New Delhi, writing in 1952, but references to the works of Lowell 
(1896, 1913), Lloyd and Hobson (1908), Brooks (1918, 1930), and Bryce 
(1921) appear with distressing frequency. A forecast made over thirty 
years ago is quoted with being explained or discussed. (p. 94, f.n. 73: 
‘Bonjour [1920] . . . thinks that the introduction of the system of 
proportional representation of the Federal Council may result in making 
it unrepresentative and certainly unworkable.’) A new development is 
contrasted with a general tendency without any discussion of its significance. 
(p. 86: ‘Generally they [the federal councillors] do not enter the Cabinet 
earlier than their sixtieth year.’ In f.n. 37 it is mentioned that recently 
several men below the age of fifty-three have entered the Cabinet. Does 
this mean that Switzerland is developing a new and younger political elite ? 
If so, how ?) 

Mr. Hughes has translated from the German the federal constitution 
of 1874, as amended, the Law of 1902 on the relations between the councils 
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of the federal government, and the decree of 1939 on emergency powers. 
Upon these three texts he has written a valuable and comprehensivee 
commentary, designed for the constitutional lawyer and the political 
scientist. This commentary is not an account and analysis of Swiss 
government, but it will make the present texts on Swiss government more 
useful and will prepare the way for that ‘Democracy in Switzerland ’ 
which is so badly needed and which it is to be hoped that Mr. Hughes 
himself will undertake. While Professor Ghosh has adopted with few 
reservations the conventional picture of Swiss government as wholly 
democratic and almost perfect, Mr. Hughes recognises a problem which 
Professor Ghosh ignores: ‘Perhaps the main problem facing the student 
of Swiss government is whether to regard its placidity with satisfaction 
or with disquiet. It there nothing to criticise, one wonders, or are the 
springs of criticism dry ?’ (p. 162). 

The government of Switzerland, particularly at the federal level, raises 
important problems for the theory of democracy. In a democracy decisions 
on public affairs must be made by the people directly or by persons 
responsible to the people. It is commonly held that for rulers to be 
responsible it must be possible for the people to dismiss them and to choose 
between different candidates for office. Is this possibility enough to ensure 
that those who act for the people are really responsible to the people ? 
Is it necessary also that from time to time rulers should actually be 
dismissed — if only ‘pour encourager les autres’ —and that the people 
should actually make a choice —for as Mendes-France has reminded us 
“ gouverner, c'est choisir’ ? By law and by convention dismissal and choice 
have almost been excluded from Swiss politics. The stability of public 
opinion, loyalty to office-holders in whom trust has been placed, and the 
use of proportional representation have meant that the composition of the 
National Council changes only slightly from election to election. Elections 
are neither won nor lost: they decide the fate neither of men nor of 
measures. A similar stability of parties and persons characterises the 
federal cabinet, a slow-changing coalition whose members are elected by 
the parliament. At the parliamentary and executive levels alike Switzerland 
has a remarkably stable oligarchy whose members are ultimately chosen 
by the party organisations whose nature is dealt with inadequately in the 
various texts on Swiss government. Within this oligarchy the members 
of the cabinet seem to be predominant : commentators tend to emphasise 
the extent to which parliament follows the lead of the cabinet. (Professor 
Ghosh tends to contradict himself on this: in pp. 86-94 he stresses the 
authority of the cabinet but in p. 134 he presents the cabinet as the agent 
of the Assembly.) Just as the parliamentarians seem to be very independent 
of their electors, so are the cabinet members very indpeendent of their 
electors, the parliamentarians, and have tended to become a perpetual 
coalition of departmental heads checked occasionally by the people acting 
by way of the referendum and initiative, although the intervention of the 
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people has been prevented by the cabinet getting the Assembly to declare 
a measure urgent and thus exempt from the possibility of a referendum 
(Ghosh, pp. 32-33 and 109-110; Hughes, p. 22 —note to Article 23, and 
pp. 49-50 — points 6 and 7 in his account of federal finance). Like many 
other commentators, Professor Ghosh praises the business-like nature 
of Swiss government; the comparison is apt for in Switzerland the 
responsibility of the governors to the governed is like that of directors 
to shareholders. 

If the influence of the chambers is weak and if the direct intervention 
of the people is important only occasionally, who determines the policies 
of the federal government and the laws and decrees which the parliament 
passes at the cabinet’s request? Is it the ministers alone — either 
individually for their several departments or else collectively? Is it the 
departments — the party leaders — the pressure groups ? These are questions 
to which no satisfactory answer has yet been given. Professor Ghosh does 
not deal with them. He contents himself with praising ‘the seven most 
experienced and selfless statesmen’ (p. 184) who seem to work virtuously 
in a vacuum empty of sectional pressures (p. 129 — despite the protection 
and subsidies which Swiss industry and agriculture enjoy) and party rivalries. 
(At p. 135 he says ‘The political parties are not uncompromising or 
jealous of each other although the study of political science is not given 
so much importance in the universities of. Switzerland as elsewhere.’ 
In passing, may this reviewer regretfully doubt whether political scientists 
elsewhere have the happy effect which Professor Ghosh ascribes to them. 
Earlier, however, he has some harsh remarks about the evil results of party 
conflicts — pp. 93 and 121.) 

The general theory of democracy widely held in Anglo-Saxon countries 
makes inadequate allowance for Switzerland, with its curious relations 
between the electors, the parties, parliament, and the executive. That 
theory is, indeed, unsatisfactory as a myth of the state when applied 
to a number of Anglo-Saxon communities — state or local — which are 
accepted as ‘democratic’. It implies conflicting political parties because 
it is a theory that stresses choice; yet it deals inadequately with the 
consequences which the real nature of political parties in various 
communities has for democracy in those communities. The theory fails 
to distinguish properly between two features of democracy which are found 
together sometimes in equal but sometimes in very unequal proportions : 
choice and participation. Moreover, it gives inadequate attention to the 
difference between what might be called actual and latent democracy. 
There is actual democracy if the people are able to make important choices 
or if a high proportion of the people are actively participating in the 
political management of their community. There is latent democracy 
where the possibility of choice and participation remain even though at 
the moment effective choice is absent and participation is low. The term 
‘liberal democracy” has an important implication: it is more important 
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for people to be free to intervene than for them actually to intervene. 
A community in which public concern with politics is slight is not 
‘necessarily an unhealthy one. Whatever merit there may be in the 
judgment ‘Happy the country that has no history ’, there is much merit 
in ‘Happy the country that has no politics’, if the absence of politics, 
in the essence of public concern, excitement, and agitation, means that 
on the whole affairs are sufficiently well-managed for people to be able 
to get on with things that are really worth doing. Politics are a means 
of obtaining the conditions for the good life; but they are not part of it. 
The apathetic and the a-political are not necessarily criminals against 
society, deserters from the ranks, cowards unable to. face responsibility. 
A state in which all or most of the citizens devote much of their time 
to politics is either a state whose affairs are so ill-conducted that a 
revolutionary situation is developing or else a state in which for foolish 
or criminal reasons the people’s energies are being misdirected. It is possible, 
therefore, that even in the present state of the world, countries with placid 
politics may deserve to be envied, not despised. 

Unless, of course, placidity is the result of oppression. If Swiss 
democracy has its problems, so also has Swiss devotion to liberty and to 
the equal treatment of all minorities. Some of the clauses of the federal 
constitution and the laws made under them bear hardly upon Roman 
Catholics, despite the famed equality of treatment for all religions (Hughes 
gives examples, particularly at pp. 27 and 61-68); yet the Catholics have 
not always been tolerant of other minorities —they played an important 
part in the successful struggle for an anti-semitic amendment to the 
constitution in 1893 and in the unsuccessful agitation for an amendment 
banning freemasonry in 1937 (Ghosh merely mentions these amendments : 
pp. 20, 31). The constitution itself contains clauses aimed against those 
who dissent from the established political values. Thus there is little 
protection for conscientious objectors to military service (Hughes, p. 63 — 
commentary on paragraph 5 of Article 49); the Communists have been 
subject to legal restraints for most of the period since 1936 (Ghosh, p. 127) ; 
the freedom of the press has been restricted so as to allow the government 
to deal with comments about domestic policies and foreign governments 
(Ghosh, p. 127; Hughes, p. 69); a proposed constitutional amendment 
to prevent restrictions of the liberty of the press was not submitted to the 
people, although it had the number of sponsors required by law (Hughes, 
p. 69). To refer to all this is not necessarily to condemn it. The Swiss 
have realised, perhaps with unnecessary speed and thoroughness, that a 
democracy or a free state is not bound to allow its own principles to be 
the means of its destruction: as Lincoln once asked, ‘ Are all the laws but 
one to go unexecuted and the government itself go to pieces lest that one 
be violated?’ Although the wisdom of repression at so early a stage 
is doubtful, it cannot fairly be said that Switzerland has ‘gone fascist’ 
just because a Communist journalist is gaoled for publishing abroad 
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calumnious attacks upon the government and its foreign policy. Yet the 
evidence which has just been presented shows that the Swiss devotion 
to liberty and tolerance is less complete, less absolute, than some of the 
more enthusiastic commentators upon Swiss politics could have us believe. 
Among the tasks of the political scientist is that of seeking the reality 
which lies behind some of the myths, reputations, and prejudices, both 
good and bad, which are so widely accepted. It is unfortunate that 
Professor Ghosh should bestow all his enthusiasm on Switzerland and all 
his scepticism upon countries such as France and the United States. A more 
equitable distribution of enthusiasm and scepticism might have enabled 
him to give a more penetrating and scientific analysis of Swiss national 
government and to avoid some of the curious judgments he passes upon 
other countries. Moral judgement may have its place in political science, 
but it is unfortunate that an introductory text should give the student 
so little encouragement to examine the several aspects of one problem 
in particular or of a political system in general before he reaches his 

conclusions. 
PETER CAMPBELL 


THE HOME OFFICE by Sir FRANK NeEwsaM. London, George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1954. 224 pages. 


BECAUSE OF the vast changes that have taken place in the structure 
and functions of great State Departments of England, particularly 
since the war years, the need for an authoritative and up-to-date 
survey of their present responsibilities, organisation and methods 
of working has been long overdue. The Royal Institute of Public 
Administration deserves credit for its recognition of this gap in the literature 
of public administration, and for its sponsorship of the series of studies 
currently being produced under its auspices. Known as the New Whitehall 
Series, these surveys are being written by well-qualified authors under 
‘the general editorship of Sir Robert Fraser, O.B.E. ‘The Home Office” 
is the first of this series and, if the standard set by this publication is 
maintained, the series will provide a wealth of information on the processes 
of government and administration in England. 
Sir Frank Newsam, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.V.O., M.C., the author of “The 
Home Office’, has been Permanent Under-Secretary of the Department 
since 1948. His long experience and knowledge of its administration are 
reflected in the interesting and intimate way in which he has dealt with 
and explained the many functions of his office and interrelated them into 
a clear pattern which brings out the essential purposes of the Department. 
The book —in twenty-three chapters —traces the origin and growth 
of the multitudinous functions of the Home Secretary. The wide scope 
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and nature of these functions makes it almost a treatise on government 
in itself, The close. interrelation of central and local government 
administration of major functions is evident in nearly every chapter. The 
large delegation of responsibility for the carrying out of many of these 
functions at the local level is an aspect that would repay careful study 
by administrators and students of government and public administration 
in New Zealand. 

Lowell in ‘The Government of England’ described the Home Secretary 
as ‘a kind of residual legatee’. Sir Frank Newsam, while acknowledging 
this as partly true, traces the complex and varied nature of the Home 
Secretary’s duties more to their threefold origin ‘some being conferred 
by statute, others springing from prerogative powers, and yet others from 
the humble origins of his first predecessors, the King’s private secretaries ’. 
He is able to show that far ‘from being ‘the product of casual and 
haphazard growth, lacking any unifying principle’, the major functions of 
the Home Secretary are largely governed by his prerogative powers for 
the maintenance of the Queen’s Peace, and the Royal Prerogative of Mercy. 

Under the general heading of maintenance of the Queen’s Peace, he 
traces in successive chapters the responsibility. of the Home Secretary for 
Police Administration, Fire Services, Civil Defence, Child Care, Public 
Well-being and Public Safety, the Control of Aliens, and Nationality and 
Naturalisation. Similarly, dealing with the Royal Prerogative of Mercy, 
he devotes a chapter to a general treatment of the extent of this prerogative 
power, and then deals in turn with the Home Secretary’s responsibilities 
for the administration of Justice, the Probation Service, and the Prisons 
Commission. A further section of the book deals with the Department’s 
responsibility for Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands, and the Isle 
of Man, its general international work, and its many and varied functions 
as ‘residuary legatee ’. 

By comparison with our New Zealand scene the range of functions 
undertaken by this one department seems enormous, but their administration 
by one organisation is made possible largely by the greater devolution 
of responsibility to local authorities and other bodies. With the current 
tendency to over-centralise our administration in New Zealand there is much 
to observe and study in the apparently successful pattern of administration 
outlined in this book. 

The only disappointing feature of the book is the paucity of material 
on the actual internal working of the Department. A mere page and a half 
is devoted to the work of the-Establishment and Organisation Division, 
which is charged ‘ with organising the work and managing the staff of the 
Department’. While an Organisation Chart is appended, it merely shows 
lines of responsibility and division of functions, and there is nothing to 
show how co-ordination of so many diverse activities is actually achieved. 
A mere mention is made of the Departmental Whitley Council, which 
is a subject that could have been developed with advantage to those who 
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are interested in staff relations. Nevertheless the book is a valuable 
contribution to the literature on public administration and should prove 
of interest to students of political science and public administration, as well 
as all practical administrators. 


P. J. O'DEA 


BETTER EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS AND OTHER ESSAYS IN LABOUR by 
OrweELL De R. Fornanper. The Law Book Co. of Australasia Pty. 
Ltd., Australia, 1954. 244 pages. 


PROFESSOR FOENANDER is an ardent supporter of compulsory 
arbitration as the manifestation of the rule of law in industrial 
relations. In his latest book on Australian labour law he makes clear 
his views that the relative failure of the authorities in the United 
Kingdom and the United States to impose a system involving the 
“compulsory submission of industrial disputes to authoritative arbitration’ 
is the antithesis of progress ; and in this book he is chiefly concerned with 
describing in some detail the legal structure and working of the machinery 
which has been erected at both federal and state level in Australia to deal 
with industrial disputes. 

He examines first the Commonwealth arbitration and conciliation system 
and then the corresponding institutions in each of the states, which he 
divides into ‘ court states’ (New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia) and ‘wages boards states’ (Victoria and Tasmania). 
In the case of the latter, there are no industrial courts of ‘first instance with 
general powers. A trenchant discussion of the way this Commonwealth/ 
states dualism works in practice demonstrates the administrative difficulties 
inherent in a federal constitution. The author outlines broadly the general 
principles influencing Australian industrial tribunals in their decisions on 
such questions as differential wage rates for skill, allowances, standard 
hours of work, the employment of junior labour. An account of the history 
of the Commonwealth basic wage includes an examination of the 
controversial decision, made by the Commonwealth Court of Arbitration 
and Conciliation in 1953, to abandon automatic adjustments of the basic 
wage at specified intervals. The final chapter is concerned with the 
jurisdiction of industrial tribunals in relation to rural occupations, to which 
relatively few awards are applicable largely because of the lack of 
organisation among rural workers. In an excursus, Australian law and 
practice relating to the political expenditure of trade union funds is 
dealt with. 

These chapters are primarily descriptive with a leaven of critical 
assessment. They form almost the whole of the book, and the treatment 
of their subject-matter is thorough, bearing the stamp of scholarly research 
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and painstaking care, which is exemplified in the addendum and in the 
ample indexes covering court cases and statutes as well as general 
references. They are not, however, easy reading for the layman — or even 
for the student and practitioner towards whom they are chiefly directed. 
The author is a lawyer and the text bristles with legal terms and phrasing, 
while the preponderance of factual description is occasionally daunting. 
But because this book is solid and authoritative where it is important that 
it be so, care should be taken not to judge it by the few pages of the first 
chapter from which its title is taken. This chapter is of a completely 
different character from the rest. 

It is, in effect, largely an ethical blueprint for the attainment of better 
employment relations. Professor Foenander lays down, unargued, the 
highly arguable postulate that ‘all individual legitimate claims that can 
rationally’ be made by workers in relation to wages, conditions of 
employment and social status can be met within the framework of the 
“present economic structure of Western society’; and on this basis he 
addresses a homily to workers and employers on the contribution each must 
make towards better employment relations. One cannot help but feel that 
the author counsels perfection, as for example when he advises employers 
—and also, one presumes, shareholders — that the ‘profit motive and the 
incentive of gain’, while a necessary stimulus to the operation of the 
capitalist system, should nevertheless ‘be kept in careful subordination 
and made purely secondary to considerations of the social well-being’. 
His advocacy of this principle is admirable but hopelessly at odds with the 
essential nature of the system. It is also difficult to appreciate how the 
problem, which Professor Foenander sees in a ‘noticeable inclination’ 
to neglect original sources when considering industrial relations, can be 
remedied by following his admonition to ‘ analyse critically the concealed 
emotions, unspoken beliefs . . . suppressed impulses . . . and the 
unexpressed mental attitudes’: of the people for whom workers’ and 
employers’ leaders claim to speak. 

These first thirteen pages are as a whole no reflection of those that 
follow, possibly because the author has tried to compress discussion of a 
many-sided and complex question into too small a space. Nevertheless, 
it must be kept in mind that Professor Foenander, as indicated by his 
choice of title and by the intention expressed in the preface, has chosen 
employment relations as the theme of his book, which is composed of 
connected chapters —a term the author uses throughout — and not merely 
of a series of more or less self-contained essays as might be assumed from 
the second part of the title. He tends, by implication, to identify better 
employment relations with industrial peace. However, while it is highly 
probable that industrial peace will result from good employment relations, 
the reverse does not necessarily follow. It may well be asked, therefore, 
whether it is not more justifiable in this context to consider these concepts 
separately in terms of the possible means by which they may be attained. 
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These means, in the author’s terms, are: better employment relations 
through the conscious resolve of employer and worker alike to develop 
mutual understanding and a sense of common endeavour ; and industrial 
peace through the just decisions of tribunals whose dompulsoyy nature 
is unconditionally accepted by employers, workers, and the ‘community 
in general’. But this book is devoted almost wholly to describing the 
structure through which compulsion is used to settle industrial disputes 
in Australia. No real attempt is made to explore the effects and set the 
boundaries of conciliation and voluntary negotiation procedures. 

In this connection, it is perhaps significant that at both the federal and 
state levels of the Australian disputes-settling system, which Professor 
Foenander defends so strongly, the constitutions and powers of the statutory 
institutions appear to place much more weight than is the case in New 
Zealand on the settlement of disputes by arbitration rather than by 
true conciliation. Commonwealth conciliation commissioners and the 
corresponding officials in the court states of New South Wales and Western 
Australia may exercise arbitral powers, subject to a right of appeal to the 
appropriate higher tribunal. In Queensland, at the same level, stipendiary 
magistrates act as arbitrators in industrial disputes. In the other court 
state of South Australia industrial boards, which are roughly of simi!ar 
status and composition to New Zealand conciliation councils, may make 
decisions by simple majority — in effect placing arbitral power in the hands 
of the chairman where important matters are in dispute: in this respect, 
the situation in the wages boards states of Victoria and Tasmania is similar 
to that existing in South Australia. 

Now compulsory arbitration as practised. in Australia may, as the author 
claims, make for social and economic justice, whatever that concept may 
- be held to mean in a specific case ; and general acceptance by both sides 
of the binding character of arbitral decisions will in large measure give 
a guarantee of industrial peace, But nowhere in his book does Professor 
Foenander tackle directly the question of whether compulsory arbitration 
in fact creates, or can create, greater understanding and sympathy between 
worker and employer — surely the essence of better employment relations. 

R. M. MARTIN 
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